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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
-_ onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
. ny his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “eent: 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20er cent; 6 insertions, 25 pers cent; 
9 insertions,“«) per cent; 2 inapesions, © _ 
cent. A. I. ROO 











BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
j Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

Ww. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 








Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit age | / 
mr ink, box, etc. 

sent by mail postpaid.|, 
Without ink and pads, 

less. \ 

Put your stamp on 
mig, Ba fo letter, pa- 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, oe &e.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. lt. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name on the boz, and 

tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 

responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral _— te send wax aid Express. A. I. Roor. 


END FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR OF 


¥)} CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY 
} BEE-HIVES, SMOKERS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
j QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 
; dS. C. & J. P. WATTS, 
== t LUMBER CITY, 
iB re CO., PA. 








The Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
The ed and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and <_< 
O74 West Madison Street, Chicago, il 


Comb F oundation Machined 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR_ WITH 
OUR ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and = lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 


Tae ABC op Bee GuLTuRe. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an) 
postofilice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


bove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 














CLUBBING List. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal (¥2 00)..... $2 75 





The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 75 

** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange...(1 00)..... 1) 
** California Apiculturist (EO) 50.5.3. 
“All four of the above Journals............ 5 50 
With American Agriculturist a pos ARIAS EES 2 25 
British Bee Journal —_ (1 00) ......... 1 %5 

* Prairie Farmer @ 0) adeaesian es 2 75 
‘** Rural New Yorker (2 €O)........4. 8 00 
“ Scientific American (3 20).. 3 50 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 5 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50)........., 2 25 
** Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 2% 


[Above rates include all postage.]} 
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Contents of this Number. 





INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Ladies’ Department........ 396 


Ree Botamy......scccceceesees —_- 
Lunch-Ro om..............00: -— 


Bee Entomology..........+ 








Blasted Hopes......-...+e60++ 3H if Notes and Queries............ 408 
EgiGOriade soe ob 0c visens pes uss 415 eencer advaauceneris steven -- 
FOrQettery.r....sceccceceesces -— ae. st Encouraging - 
Heads of Grain I oneuntcekisncesatiecess 
Honey Column.............+- pad Senate Pee 
Humbngs and Swindles ..... — | The Growlery............... 304 
KindWords from Customers—— | Tobacco Column............. 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 







Abseonding in spite.......... 388 | Honey in Cities............... 401 
ADEA. 6. ciakbenuaeei tne asurene 400 | Honey-Gates................. 415 
Apiary, Shop-roof........... 403 | Honey, Orange........... ... 403 
Atchley in Trouble...........392 | Honey, Candied in comb.406,408 
Banner Apiary...............873 | Honey from castor-oil Plt,. .407 
Kees, which go with swarm?! 379 | Honey, Dandelion.......... 408 
Bee, Western Hone. 380 | Honey, thin................... 405, 
Kees, What Kind! 383 | Honest in death....2 00002.) 403 
Bees, P wiconta. severes Int. a queen in 20 min........ 405 
Bees, to keep from gr: Intro. without caging....... 409 
Hees in Oregon. . Knives, Uncapping 404 







a Croas...c.. 


Limbs, Cutting. 
Bees, Instinet of... 


r Locust, The...... 


Bees, moving in April. .. 402 | Losses, making gooc 410 
Bees, Wingless............0+6: GE BNO, MAW ac vv vccnnscvvcevance 396 
Bees, moving by freight.....406 | Lucerne...............0..06...380 
Birds, Kilhimg@, ..< cecccesccses 399 | Molasses, Maple.............. 406 
Blessings, Bees, ete...... 374 | Moth-Worms in Fdn......... 415 





Blister Beetles........... 379 | New Swarms, to retain....... 400 


Black Q from It, mother. No. of Bees in & pound..... .393 
Blue FRU: ivscs bsccecigoses 406 Overstocking................. 415 
brood-frames, space for..,.400 | Packages for’ See 404 
Brood, throwing out.... x 4 Paralysis, Bee................ 402 
Bureh & Co.. : 







Buckwheat... 
Button-hook. . 
Carroll's Repo 


Pea, Southern Cow..........387 
P. M., an obliging. acto’ 

Pollen and P ropoli 
Pollen, Red........ 








Cal. Bee-keepers. . oid Potatoes, Sweet. . Is 
Clover, yellow sweet.....---. 404 | Qs. Laying in Sec’ tions. ...... 40 
Clover Honey.........0..... 6386 Imported, looks of ......405 
Cloth, e nameled Ctovccecccees 404 po on hn ee 3B 
Clipping Wings..............391 | Queens, Fert., Visiting. .....290 
( omnes ssion Theory ...... 397 unser work's as leaders 296 
Combs Crosswise............ 


Drones from worker CES... 
— GPRD. cic cceccciceed 7, 
Eves, Bees Stealing. . een 
Entrance-Guards.. 
Evaporators......... 
Extractor, Shaker sti 


402 eens, dark dollar.......... 400 

Guivens, oung vs. old........ 406 

416 | Rubber Plates................393 

OR TE Cc ie Sans Kei nkdbvesd 401 

. 408 | Scholar, An “A’’.... .. 405 

. 416 Section. ihc Visa 9 0 0 410 
. R74 
409 
401 











Sections, Unfinished 















Extracting, Price of os Sex, Bees Changing. 389 
Fn. Gh GG ss cekasasodns ers | Smoker, BUG: cess 408 
Kdn. in Wired frames....... | Stethoscope...............0. 00 402 

Feeding with full combs... .408 | Swarming early......... 401, 400 
Frames, Wits. cabiie< voi sees 409 | Sweet Clover................ 380 
Gates’ Report...s..sescsecees 386 | Sw’ms,why they come to us.386 
Given Wired Frames.........382 | Tin Bottles, To Fill.......... 415 

(ireenhouse, Wint. in........ 408 | Too late to Intro.!.......... 403 
Hives, SOSGW. ciciicsnctscccces 404 | Ventilation, Sub-earth...... 390 
Holy-Land Bees. ..875 | Veils with glass ___ SEER 407 
Hollyhoek........ . 408 | Visit to Morehouse 407 
Honoy, @atttcs eisaca< acces (4 Washington Territ 395 
Honey -plants of the South. .387 | Water for Bees 399 
Honey, Candied. as Wax, To Extract 400 
Honey yeaa a 403 
Honey Seasons, Old........ 398 Weitewood for fdn. plates. .409 
Honey, BUGS. «odes secs cceve 398 weene OU OID ben since oe a8s.2 398 
Honey, New. Candied... .400, 401 hy did they swarm!.. 407 














IF YOU WANT ITALIAN QUEENS CHEAP, 


Send for Circular. Address T.S. HALL, 
6-8d Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


|TALIANY BEES AND (QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 38, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $3.00; in June, $2.50; July, August, 
und September, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., 90c; Sept., 7c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for listto GEO. W. BAKER 

Lewisville, ‘Henry Go., Ind. 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of thera, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 188%. Will guarantee 
Sufe arrival of every number. 

















FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


To be used upon a common cook-stove. Capacity, 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the tiat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of this Evaporator. For partic- 
ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 

8 2d Hartford, Wash. Co., N.Y. 


FRUIT CARDEN AND APIARY FOR SALE. 
Two acres in choice fruits and garden; 30 hives 
Italian bees. Good buildings in pleasant village, 28 
miles from New York. Will be sold low. 
8 C.H. BRUSH, East Norwich, Queens Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


(No other strain bred.) 
Choice tested queens, reared last season......... $1.50 
by this 4 


Waschahse GOIN ais 0 2's:3 Yivivs caaneslys chee 1.25 
Sent by mail, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address L. W. VANKIRK, 
6tfd Washington, P. P.O. box 175. 
IND READER! Do you want to buy queens? 
: If so, will you not favor me with a trial order? 
Iam confident I can please vou. FINE WAR- 
RANTED IFFALIAN QUEENS @ specialty. 
Prices: Single queen, $1.00; per ‘2 doz., $5.50; per 
doz., $10.00. Sent by mail, and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. All queens bred from choice imported and 
improved stock. Circular free. Don’t failto send 
for it. Address J. P. MOORE, 
Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co, Kv. 
_Money- -order oltice, Falmouth, Ky. 6tfd 


Fruit Evaporator, 


The Teasdale steam fruit-evaporator is now offered 
forsale. It can be used onacommon cook stove, 
and will evaporate or dry anything that can be pre- 
served by drying, in the very best condition. It 
dries by steam, but does not steam the fruit; it is 
impossible to explode it, or to burn the fruit. Send 
for price list to 

A. A. FRADENBURG, General agent, 
i-9 Port Washington, Ohio. 


BEES & QUEENS FOR BUSINESS. 


See OLIVER FOSTER’s Price List. 
jtfd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 


HIVES, and Supplies on hand and made to order. 
Send for price list. 8S. D. BUEL 
8d Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


A SPECIALTY. 

Warranted Italian queens, bred oes choice im- 
orted mothers, each $1.09; % doz., $5.00; dozen, 
9.00; Holy-Land and Cyprixn queens, mated with 
Italian drones, at the same price. Tested queens, 
$2.00. Orders tilled promptly, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send for circular. CaAs. D. DUVALL, 
7-9 Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HAN [talian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
erie of ny gg the Dunham foundation. 

it. -If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
ya ype remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. 





A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


1tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firet time with- 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. be 
it 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. jtfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3-8 
*1J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 4-9 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9 
*8.C. wre Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. jtfd 
Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 5-5 


*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 5-9 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo.5-10 
C. W. White, Madison, Dane Co., Wis. 6-8 
L. W. Van Kirk, box 178, Washington, Wash. Co. . 

6tfe 


*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co., N. Y. 6-12 
C. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 6tfd 
Edward Williams, Fish Hook. Pike Co., IIL 6-9 
*W.C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co. Iowa. 6-9 
A. H. Doolittle, Ouaquaga, Broome Co.,N. Y. 8 
E. B. Vincent, Sunman, Ripley Co , Ind. 8-10 








Department for those who wish to he considered 
SQUARE MEN. 


Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, vr $1.00 per year. 





If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—MAatTT. 5; 23, 24. 


We whose names appear below do not know that 
we haveasingle dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. 


I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 6tfd 
E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo.6tfd 
E. A. Thomas & Co , Colerain, Mass. 6ifd 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 6tfd 


G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y.6tfd 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 3-3 
J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


6tfd 
Byron Walker &Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich.6tfd 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Hil. 6t 
Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 6tfd 
J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 3-7 


J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6tfd 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 6tfd 
Rey. J. 8. Woodburn, Livermore, Westm’'d Co., A." 


C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, Tioga Co., N. Y. 7 

O. H. Townsend, Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. x 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Station, Iowa. jtfd 
8. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. itfd 








Ava. 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. Ttfd 
Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. ‘tfd 
T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., O. Ttfd 
S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. Ttfd 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon. Ont., Can. Tttd 
Elmer N. Lloyd, Fayette, Fulton Co., O itfd 
W.C. Humpbrey, Redfield. Dallas Co., Ia. 6-9 


D. E. Best, Best’s, Lehigh Co., Pa. ittd 
A. B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Elk. Co., Ind. stfd 








Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. IL. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., lb. 3-2 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont, Can. ittd 





Bees by the Pound. 
Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 


bees by the pound, and at the prices given in our 
circular. 


8. C. Perry, Portland, Tonia Co., Mich. itfd 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 6tfd 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Sta., lowa. 6ttd 





HE Coming Bee bas settled at Columbus, Wis. 
100 colonies for sale. Single colonies of Cypti- 
ans or Italians, in well-painted Langstroth hives, 
$9.00. Either variety of choice-bred queens, tested 
pure, $3.00; untested, $1.00. Orders filled promptly 
or money refunded. General bee-kecpers’ supplies 
kept in stock or furnished upon short notice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed in all cases. Send for circulars. 
7-9 RKOYS & MORGAN. 
1882. QUEENS! 1882. 
I am now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 
P. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 
Itfd J.T. WILSON, _ 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
btfd Toledo, Ohio. 


TIN POINTS FOR GLASSING HONEY. 


Cut by machinery; are much cheaper and better 
than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 5,000, 
25c; 6,000 to 10,000, 22c; over 10,000, 20c; 6c per 1,00) 
extra by mail. Samples for 3c stamp. 

. W. C. GILLETTE, 
6-10 Lekoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


[peep for the GOLDEN ITA LIANS 
and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS. Send for circular. 

J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
3tfd Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Italian and Holy-Land 
QUEENS and BEES. 


I use the very best of Imported and Home-bred 
queens to breed from; and all queens warranted to 
be mated with pure yellow drones. If you want 
bees that are sure to winter, try our Italian queens. 
No black bees in the vicinity. Dollar queens, before 
June 20, $1.25 each; after that date, single queens, 
$1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cents 
each. Tested queens, before June 20, $2.50; after 
svar 20, et ; pe Oe ee May and June, 

se rlb.; after June, $1. r lb. 

ai 8). WHOL ; 


: MES, 
4-9d Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 
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» TERMS: $1.00 PkR ANNUM, A 
A. I. ROOT, I ublished “Monthly. [2 Copies for $1. - 90 13 for $2.70 i er 7 
or more, 75 cts. eac n umbe cts, 
Publisher and Proprietor, t 1 Additions to clubs ‘may "be saede os club 
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rates. Above are all to sent to ONE POSsT- 


_Medina, oO. | Established t in 1873. (ens tian’ "wet on postoftices, NOT 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APTARY. | son stood lie alone in eayieg that he ‘didn’t t care 
| if his bees were not extra strong early in the spring. 


} 


| He prefei red that they should remain quiet, and not 
| commence breeding much until the weather was 
| fine and settled. He did not favor the plan of stimu- 
“¢7-OW 1 did enjoy reading friend Doolittle’s arti- lating them to early brood-rearing, using up honey, 
4 cle on page 332 of July GLEANINGS, and then | | and perhaps having brood chilled by a spell of cold 
=== there is friend Heddon; he, too, wakes up in | | | weather; or, if this does not happen, having hives 
the night and thinks. When a man becomes so in-| full of bees at a time when there was not much hon- 
terested in his work that he can scarcely sleep nights, ey to gather. Others thought that a colony that was 
we may be pretty certain that something is going to | 5tons early in the spring would also be strong, if 
be done. I sometimes think that a thorough, go-| not stronger, inthe honey harvest. The next morn- 
ahead bee-keeper, like a poet, is born, not made; | ing after the convention, friend Hunt took me out 
he loves his business as the engineer loves his en- |into the yard and showed me different colonies. 
gine, the old sailor his vessel, or the artist his art. |‘ NOW, then,” said he, “ which colony would you 
But this enthusiasm can not be manufactured to | t#ke, if you were purchasing, and were given your 
order, Lying on one’s back in the shade, reading a | Choice? and which one do you think Mr. Robertson 
bee paper, and now and then giving an upward would take, this one here where the bees ‘ boil up’ 
glance to see the busy little workers whirling away at any corner of the quilt that you choose to lift, or 
into the vault of heavenly blue, writing platitudes | 0 Where the bees occupy only three or four spaces 
and “gush” for the papers and bee conventions, between the combs?’’ Now, then, brother bee-keep- 
cte., will never make of one an enthusiastic and | &™ which one would you take? Of course, if one 
successful bee-keeper. The genuine enthusiasm wishes to sell bees by the pound, or make up nuclei 
must bubble up spontaneously from the “inside;” | fF queen-rearing, early in the season, strong colo- 
and if it takes the shape of working steadily from | ™i¢s #re to be preferred; but how is it when an api- 
daylight to dark, disregarding stings and the hot sun- ary is to be run for honey? Let’s have this question 
shine — yes, and perhaps a rack full of tempting | ®&itated; let’s have some facts upon the subject. 
newspapers, then look out for a good report next FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 
fall, Friend Heddon, how graphically you can write! 
IVES FULL OF BEES AT JUST THE RIGHT TIME. | Only one who had “been there” would ever have 
Friend Doolittle says: ‘The great secret of suc-| written, ‘‘And puff and puff and puff, and.see so 
cess is in getting a full force of workers ready for | little smoke issue as to be only just discernible.” In 
the field just when they are needed.” Now, this is a | reading your article, I watched carefully to see if 
point that I think needs “ stirring up.” Downtothe | you had ever tried rags that had been soaked in a 
convention last spring, at Detroit, Mr. J. H. Robert- | solution of saltpeter, and then dried, Friend Hunt 
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told me about them last spring, and I have used 
them considerably this season. I don’t suppose they 
are so good as “ punk,” but it is very difficult for 
some to obtain punk; and to such I would say, try 
rags soaked in a solution of saltpeter. They light 
with a match very readily, burn slowly, don’t go out, 
make a good “ smudge,”’ and don’t stink while burn- 
ing, like other rags. I dissolve the gsaltpeter in 
water, making quite a strong solution, wet the rags 
thoroughly, wring them out, and then dry them. 


BASSWOOD LATE UN BLOOMING. 

To-day is July 18th, and the basswood-honey har- 
vest is usually over by this time; but now the buds 
have just comme nced- opening on a few of the 
trees; basswoods * holding off” so long is giving the 
bees a “long pull”’ on white clover. 

Iam very, very busy (I had to get up carly and 
dash off these few linesin the morning, before break- 
fast). 1 have 34 full colonies, and nearly 100 nuclei; 
and I am making hives, and starting more nuclei 
every day. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., July, 1882. 


eS 0 


A “MACHINE” TO GET OUT BEE- 
STINGS. 


ALSO A FEW “ HINTS” IN REGARD TO BEING STUNG. 


SEND you a Shaker “‘sting-extractor.”’ It slides 
below the sack of poison, and takes out the 
sting, without compressing more of the poison 

into the wound. The idea originated by being stung, 
while taking out a tack-nail with the claws on the 
end of a hammer-handle. 





SHAKER STING-EXTRACTOR, 


I have used it for a year, and keep it in my pocket, 
The little sample I send you will convey the simple 
principle, so you can work it into shape for the ben- 
efit of bee-keepers. Use it as you please, and wel- 
come. JAMES HIGGINS. 

Cleveland, O., June 9, 1882. 

It will work, without a doubt, friend H.; 
and if it were illustrated in some of our bee 
catalogues, no doubt it wou)d meet with a 
ready sale; but for all that, I hardly believe 
I should use one, even if it were all the time 
right in a handy pocket. The last time I 
was stung, I remember wondering if I should 
use such a machine if I had one, but con- 
cluded I would not care to wait until it 
could be got out of my pocket, and opened. 
I usually escape stings by being about as 

uick as the bee is; and as it usually takes 
them a fraction of a second to get their 
**machinery”’ in place and ‘‘ start up,” I al- 
most always interrupt proceedings about as 
soon as I feel a slight pricking. I rarely kill 
the little chaps, however, for we need them 
all in our apiary to gather honey, or to sell 
by the pound. I just give them a loving 
pinch, just enough to make their little “ ribs 
crack,” and then lay them down in some 
place where they can rise up on one‘ elbow” 
after a while and look at me, and in a wiser 
as well as sadder frame of mind, conclude 
to let me “* boss the ranche,”’ instead of try- 
ing to do it themselves. I havenever known 
one to sting me, after this kind of disci- 








ergs although, to tell the truth, I can’t say 
ut that they may have done so. By the 
way, did you ever know how much of a 
‘*mash ”’ a bee will stand, and still get up 
and fly away, after he gets over it? Well, 
the bee-sting puller, in cut,is made of a thin 
strip of German silver, set in a wooden han- 
die. You can make one, or send to friend 
Higgins for it, if you think you would like 
one. 
—————P> +00 a 
‘BLESSINGS, BEES, AND OTHER 
THINGS. 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, 
they also sing.—Ps. 65:13. 

AST spring opened up very favorably. From 
% the middle of March until the 10th of April 
the weather was all that could be desired. 
Early spring-bloom came on profusely. Brood-rear- 
ing began early, and by the first of April my hives 
were full of bees, and every indication pointed to a 
successful season. I made preparation for extract- 
ing on the 10th of April; but the cool, frosty weather 
set in, and continued so for nearly two months. 
Breeding stopped. The bees would fly out and fill 
themselves with honey, and become chilled, and 
perish. My most vigorous colonies fared the worst. 
By the Ist of June, colonics that had bees enough to 
cover adezen frames of brood, could not cover more 
than four. The prospects were gloomy enough, in- 
deed. The supply of honey gave out, and [ had to 
go to feeding, to keep my queens from perishing. | 
had reared half a dozen queens. The bees soon be- 
gan to kill off their drones, and two of my young 
queens were a month old before they were feriil- 
ized. I tell you,I felt badly enough. The farmers 
were feeling badly too. It was so cold that corn 
would not grow. The wheat stood still. The cut- 
worm cut down whatever grew in the fields and gar- 
dens; and along with the cut-worm came the arms- 
worm, threatening to destroy all vegetation. People 
nearly all began to croak. “*A worse failure of 
crops,” they said, ‘than last year.”’ Seedtime had 
come, but the harvest would be a failure. 

June came in as cool as May had been. Buta 
change came. Bright warm weather set in; a 
chapge was soon apparent; vegetation advanced 
rapidly, and our farmers have harvested the finest 
crop of small grain ever raised in the country. The 
earth is just groaning under the load of grain, fruit, 
and vegetables. I wish you could see the wheat- 
stacks, from some bigh building or point of land in 
Hill Prairie, Southern Illinois. This part of it is one 
vast wheat-field. The people’s fears have not been 
realized. The great bountiful hand of our heavenly 
Father has showered down upon us an abundance 
of temporal blessings. What a grand consolation it 
is that none of his promises fail! Oh if men every- 
where could realize that his gracious promises are 
more certain, free, and complete, than those that 
relate to temporal blessings! 

My bees have advanced to about the condition 
they would have been by the middle of April, if it 
had not turned cold. Iam enabled to increase my 
stock enough to supply orders for bees. I make a 
specialty of 5-frame colonies with young fertile Jtal- 
ian queen. My bees will be in good condition for 
fall work. We have a splendid prospect for fall 
bloom. 
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MISTAKES. 

1 made two of them this spring that I know of. 
The first was removing winter protection too soon, 
and the second wasin not beginning to feed soon 
enough and in large cnough quontities. If I had 
expended twenty dollars more fur feed, I am satis- 
fied that it would have been one hundred dollars in 
my pocket. It pays to feed bees when they can not 
vather food. The much-condemned grape sugar 
helped me greatly, sofar as I used it. 

WATER FOR BEES IN WARM WEATHER. 

During the hot period last summer I was very 
much surprised at the amount of water consumed 
by bees in warm weather. I made a shallow box 10 
fect long, 1 foot wide, and 1% inches deep, with two 
strips as high as the sides of the box, running Jength- 
wise of the box; this I set close to the pump, under 
the shade of a box-elder. I filled it whenever it was 
empty. It held something over three gallons when 
full. The bees would alight on the edges of the 
box and strips, and fillthemselves. It was a pretty 
sight to see the nice large Ita'ian bees ranged along 
in rows as close as they could stand. When the 
water needed replenishing, I would dash ina pail 
fullright on top of them. They would swim out to 
the edges, climb out, and shake their wings as 
though they enjoyed the bath. 

On the 25th of July last, [ put in the box 45 gallons 
of water. Of course, a large quantity of this evap- 
orated — probably not more than one-third, as the 
box sat in a very close shade. I had then about 25 
colonies. The box with the water in it served a 
double purpose. It furnished pure water, which 
they always prefer, and kept them from my neigh- 
bors’ pumps and watering-troughs, which is often 
anannoyance to the people. I do not think that 
bees will ever starve if they have plenty of water 
and pollen accessible. Wo. LITTLE. 

Marissa, Ill , July 11, 1882. 


| thank you for the spirit of your letter, 
friend L., for it is what 1 need, and what we 
all need, to have a bright, vivid sense of 
(:od’s care and love, and a loving faith and 
trust in him when we have done all we can, 
and feel ourselves dependent upon him. — I 
agree with you in regard to feeding, and I 
am sure that our little friends suffer for both 
food and water, a great many times, when 
we could very easily give it, in a way that 
would give them comfort and ourselves prof- 
it. I can not quite agree, that water and 
polls would keep them, with nothing more; 
jut it may be so, after all. I believe in pure 
water; and if we had a feeder that would 
give the bees pure sugar and pure water, and 
let them mix it ‘gif so fast as they use it, I 
believe I should Jike it better than any we 
now have. Syrup should contain a good 
deal of water, to do the most good; and 
With this large quantity of water, it soon 
sours in warm weather. The thin basswood 
honey, that they seem to thrive so wonder- 
fully on just at this writing, is, if I am cor- 
rect, mixed during the night, and gathered 
and carried into their hives with the first 
daylight in the morning. Can we not fix 
their sugarand water in something the same 
Way, Or let them mix it themselves at their 
own pleasure? Sour or brackish syrup may 
not do them any harm, but I do not believe 
it answers as well as the fresh nectar from 
the basswood-blossoms. 





HOLY-LAND BEES. 


SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH WE MAKE USE OF 
THEIR DISTINCTIVE PECULIARITIES. 


T may seem strange to some, that I, occupying 
i so favorable surroundings, should hold aloot 
from the general contribution in common with 
our many bee friends; but deeming it better to “ go 
slow,” and give our older and wiser heads the field, 
I bave thus far stood back, thereby correcting a few 
of my hasty conclusions and immature opinions. 
Lately my attention has been so greatly drawn 
toward the Holy-Land bees that 1 can not refrain 
from saying a few things in their favor, although 
they are surrounded by some prejudices. Thatthey 
are very prolific, all who have handled them will ad- 
mit; from whence it would naturally follow that 
their generative qualities would tend especially 
toward raising cells; this, in our experience, has 
been decidedly the case. I will mention one or two 
instances, not because they are remarkable in them- 
selves, but to show that this is one of the character- 
istics of the race. On the 5th of July we were some- 
what short of cells; and in taking my usual rounds 
through the apiary, I came to a Holy-Land colony 
from which the queen had been sold. The slate in- 
dicated that the bees had killed a dollar queen caged 
there, and had served two just hatched in the 
same manner. In consequence of this determina- 
tion to build cells, the colony had been queenless 
about ten or twelve days. On picking up one of the 
frames I found a young hatched queen; and on anoth- 
er, I counted upward of 25 cells. As we were at this 
date short, and the queen a very fine tested Holy- 
Land, I determined to avail myself of this fine lot of 
cells. After cutting out perhaps half a dozen, and 
laying them on the side of the hive, I was about to 
proceed further, when, looking down, I discovered 
that three of the six had hatched. Iimmediately set 
back the frame, and disposed of my young queens 
wherever most needed. I again commenced at the 
cells, and after having cut out three or four, found 
two more queens hatched, and another fast gnaw- 
ing out. I placed my ear near the comb containing 
the cells, and could distinctly hear the nibbling of 
the queens within. This indicated very plainly that 
they would soon all be out. I therefore hastened to 
put the remaining cells along with the two batched 
queens, into the nursery; soon after, another lot 
was in turn brought there, as I feared they, too, 
would hatch on my hands, as did the others. Nor 
was I mistaken in this. After resuming my work, 
John told me that the queens were running loose 
in the lamp nursery in every direction. I hastily 
cut out the cells yet remaining in the hive, and once 
more started for the nursery. Sure enough, on ar- 
riving there my eyes were greeted with a sight that 
really made me feel happy for once, as they were 
just in time to supply the demand of the colonies. 
These queens, with a single exception, all hatched 
within thirty minutes; and were so remarkably 
strong and healthy that some attempted to fly, and 
one did succeed partially. No time was lost in giv- 
ing them to queenless colonies; but, unfortunately, 
we were not as successful in rearing them all. This 
date (5th of July) in our locality was about the inter- 
mission of the flow of honey between clover and 
basswood; in consequence of which, the bees, not 
having much else to do but mischief, killed a part of 
them. Qut of the number that were accepted, a few, 
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could be introduced only by vigorously smoking 
their colonies at the entrance. The queens are now 
laying, and are so exceedingly large and fertile that 
my honored pater pronounced them to be some of 
the finest queens he"ever saw. 

At another time, John and I countedin four Holy- 
Land colonies, 82 cells: this number is only their fair 
averag? yield. Whenever we are in need of a“ raft 
of cells,” as we term it, the brood of a Holy-Land 
colony is exchanged for that of an imported stock. 
By that means we can obtain as many cells as we 
need; whereas the imported stock, left to itself, 
probably would not raise over 6 or 8 cells, and it is 
not uncommon for them to have only three or four. 

Now, in summing up a few of the good features of 
the Holy-Lands, we find, from the above facts, first, 
they raise a great abundance of cells at one rearing; 
secondly, the cells are started so that they hatch at 
or nearly the same time; lastly, if the ceils are not 
too much disturbed, the queen will hatch out strong 
and healthy. 

Now, a word in regard to the Holy-Lands as honey- 
gatherers: My experience has led me to think that 
they are equally as good as the Italians, and some 
say a little superior. Being originally reared in a 
hot dry country, they have necessarily been obliged 
to gather honey at every opportunity available, or 
the race could never have existed. In this country, 
they of course manifest the same energetic dispo- 
sition; and hence, as far as my observation goes, 
gather some honey after the basswood flow, even 
when the other bees are apparently inactive. 

After what has been said, I would not have it un- 
derstood that I have any the less regard for the Ital- 
ians than before; but, on the contrary, all things 
considered, I think they possess many qualities far 
superior to other races of bees, and will probably 
always retain the front rank. 

My object in writing this is not to give the Holy- 
Lands undue praise, to the exclusion of the Italians, 
but to bring forth a few of the good qualities which 
are justly their due. I donot deny, that the Holy- 
Lands have a few bad features; but these, I think, 
have been fully discussed before. E. R. Roor. 

Medina, O., July 24, 1882. 

The queens hatched from the lot of cells 
Ernest has mentioned, pleased me because 
they were so exceedingly large and strong, 
and because of the comical ringed appear- 
ance they presented as they passed over the 
combs, with long strides. the roundwork 
of their bodies is a fine yellow ; but at every 
section they have a dark, or almost black 
band. This queer marking is probably be- 
cause the Holy-Land queen was fertilized 
by an Italian drone. I made the expression, 
that I would give a hundred dollars for 100 
just such queens, and I haven’t changed my 
mind in regard to the matter either. The 
best honey-gatherers in our whole apiary of 
over four hundred colonies are the bees from 
a nice queen of just thiscross. Afterall the 
rest of the bees have stopped work, these 
bees come into the hive in great numbers, 
and drop on the white sand, and then crawl 
in, panting ; and they are getting honey, and 


building fdn., while many of the others are 
rather losing. We have been watching the 
colony some time, and have now decided to 
rear queens from her. The price will be the 
same as our others. If you want one, just 
say from our “honey” queen. 


Lest you 





may not all have got a clear idea of the in- 
vention the boys have made for getting large 
quantities of queen-cells, I will explain that 
it is to furnish brood from any queen you 
choose, but to let Holy-Land bees raise te 
cells. That queens are not as good where 
the bees build a great number of cells, does 
not accord with my experience at all, where 
the colony is strong, and_ the hive well sup- 
plied with plenty of new honey and pollen. 


—_—_——hh OO 
SEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS OF HONEY 
FROM A SINGLE COLONY IN 77 DAYS, 


ALL FROM A DAUGHTER OF A DOLLAR QUEEN, IN A 
SIMPLICITY HIVE. 


HA, Bento for D. A. Jones and our noble Frank 





Benton! Hurrah for the Cyprians! Hurrah 

for Texas, the land that flows with milk and 
honey! The Lone-Star Apiary takes the lead. A 
barrel of honey from one hive! Never, since the 
war-hoop of the savage Indians ceased to reverber- 
ate across our boundless prairies, has there been 
such a flow of honey and such an increase of bees. 
It was impossible to keep them from swarming; I 
have taken as high as 48 lbs. of honey from a thrve- 
frame nucleus hive in 10 days. It was impossible 
for me to get over one-fourth of the honey, as I did 
not have hives and fixtures, and I had my wheat and 
oat crop to see to. But I was determined to get as 
much as friend Atchley, of Dallas, Texas, did last 
year. I had a Cyprian queen that was raised in De- 
cember, 1880, in my yard, a regular dollar queen, and 
the daughter of that dollar Cyprian I bought of you 
in August, 1880. I saw she was extra prolific, and I 
thought I would run this colony for extracted hon- 
ey. In March, I put on a 2d story with ten frames of 
empty combs; April 20 I extracted 6 Ibs., and put on 
3d story, with five frames of fdn. and five frames of 
empty combs. These were soon filled with cggs. 
May 10 I added the 4th story, with wired fdn. The 
following table shows the amount extracted:— 


Apr. 20 and 30, Oa: EU Lee. cae” See BO 

OF Mic Oe ee me ee a. 
June 1, extracted 3 upper stories, - - 7% ‘ 
June 7, extracted 3 upper stories, - - 7 “ 
June 14, extracted 4 stories, - =2= © 2K" 
June 21, extracted 4 stories, - - - - 120%“ 
June 26, extracted 4 stories, - - - 323%" 
June 30, extracted 4 stories, - - - - 115%" 
July 7, extracted 2 upper stories, - - 49% ** 
Making a grand total of— 6811, ** 


This is the greatest amount of honey ever produc- 
ed from one colony of bees — not a particle of brood 
or help from other hives; no extra care, more than 
to furnish room and empty combs; no feed in the 
spring. I think I am entitled to a grand gift premi- 
um from every bee-keeper in the land, as the great- 
est honey-producer in the cduntry, from a single 
colony; $2.50, $2.00, or even $1.00, will do; and when- 
ever you beat it I will be ready to return the gift. I 
presume friend D. A. Jones will give us a pure im- 
ported Cyprian queen for his part of the premium; 
but the noble fellow has had such bad luck in im- 
porting queens, that we bee-keepers should heip him 
all we can. The Cyprian bee is THE BEE, and don’t 
you forget it. 

By examining my report you will see the daily 
yield from June Ist to the 7th was 10 5-7 Ibs.; from 
7th to Mth, 16 Ibs.; from 14th to 2st, a trifle over 18 
lbs.; from 2ist to 26th, a little over 24 Ibs.; from 26h 
to 30th, nearly 29 lbs. This makes an average of 20 
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ibs. per day for 30 days; and of honey received from 
my 36 colonies in the spring to date, is not quite 5000 
ibs. Ibave many hives to go through yet. 

Now, my friends, I give you a biz honey-yield, and 
some may doubt it; but I am rea 'y to produce wit- 
nesses, or to be qualificd to the above statement. 
This honey is all from the horsemint, which has 
been in bloom 50 days. I began operations last 
spring with 36 colonies, weak and strong, and have 
to-day 111 colonies, weak and strong. Don’t you 


think Iam entitled to a grand premium? and don't | 


you think every bee journal ought to give me a copy | sure me. and say I do not live up to what I 


_profess; but they are very few, compared 


a year free? The harvest is about over for this 
year. B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, July, 1882. 
P. 8.—Since writing the above, I see friend Atch- 


him to wear the“ blue ribbon;”’ we'll see. After 
reading his report we took out the 18% Ibs. to make 


ours even 700, and think we may be able to get more. | 


The queen is doing good work — has 18 frames full 
of brood. Who wants this queen at $50.00? She is 
worth $100; she has made me $105 worth of honey 


this season. Thank God, dear friends, for this enor- | 


mous yield. If I had extracted all tne stories the 


Ist and 7th of June, I could have got 100 lbs. more. 


And again: if I had taken the honey every five days 
instead of seven, I could have got 200 lbs. more — a 
clear loss of 300 lbs., by not being able to watch the 
hive as I should. I was overrun; and so, friends, 
you see this hive could have given half a ton of hon- 
ey, instead of 700 los. I may yet get the 300. 
B. F.C. 

Why, friend C., with your great yield of 
honey it hardly seems to me you need a 
present. We have noticed your achieve- 
ment in another column. 


oO 
H. A. BURCH & CO. 


THE LAST CHAPTER (PROBABLY). 


UR friends will all remember that Mr. 
YY Burch complains bitterly of the course 

_ the bee journals have taken in regard 
to his affairs; and although he may not have 
said so, there seems to be no other apparent 
reason that he should call on me to pay his 
debts, than that I damaged his business 
most by being first to make it known that 
he had no bees of that superior strain, to fill 
the orders that might be sent him. * so 
doing, I mig) ty money from going to him 
any more. I did wrong, I did what [ hon- 
estly supposed to be right, and I would do 
the same thing again now. Further, I shail 
do the same thing again, if I have good rea- 
son to think any of you are advertising that 
which you have not got and can not get. Mr. 
urch, as you know, turned all his creditors 
to me, saying he had made arrangements 
With me to pay his debts. ‘The “ arrange- 
ment” was simply the fact, that I had guar- 
anteed my advertisers to be good men. On- 
ly a few weeks ago I received a letter from 
an entire stranger, asking me to remit him 
over @ hundred dollars that he had sent to 
Burch, Mr. 8. had written him this present 
season that he could not fill the order, but 
that if he would send his claim to me I 
would pay it. Well, the friends who were to 
get their pay of me, naturally wished to 











know if Mr. Burch was to make me good, if 
I paid their claims. Several of them, as you 
see, refuse to take any thing from me, un- 
less I am to be made good in some way. 
Mr. Bureh has never even intimated to me 
that he would make me good, if I paid these 
claims. I presume he thinks I should do it 
for damaging his business. 

Well, friends, there is a bright side to all 
this. have prayed many times that God 
would guide me and bring me safely through 
it all, and he has done so. A few may cen- 


with the number who have, not only by 


' words, but deeds, shown their friendship, 


| yes, and even love, for your poor awkward 
ley’s report, and will have to give in that I expect | yes y P 


friend who has been trying to tell you,in his 
own way, the ‘“‘ old, old. story.”” The bright 
side is, that nearly all have refused to take a 
copper of my money under the circumstan- 
ces, but insist it is Burch who owes them 
and not I. The following friends think I 
honestly owe them the amounts mentioned, 
and I have paid them : — 

With regard to the amount that Iam willing to 
take in settlement of the Burch claim, I will say 
that my claim against him amounts to $117.50. Burch 


| claims there should be deducted from this, $200 


freight charges which he paid on the wax I sent 
him; this would leave $115.50 as the amount my due, 
and which I am willing to take in settlement of my 
claim. It seemsalarge amount for you to pay out 
without receiving any equivalent, but I have spent 
or lost about as much, counting the extra price I 
have paid for bees, after failing to get them of him; 
the expense I incurred in my trips to South Haven, 
and the interest on the money invested, to say noth- 
ing of the loss caused by delay in getting my bees. 
Capac, Mich., June 6, 1882. BYRON WALKER. 


Now in regard to H. A. Burch & Co. According to 
your request in July GLEANINGS,I will report the 
amount sent him. June, 1881, $14.00, for which I 
have not received any thing, except a few postal 
ecards that contained fair promises. I will say that I 
would not have sent bim a dollar, but for the reason 
that you vouched for the payment of the same in 
case he failed to send the articles purchased of him, 
or any one else who advertised in your columns; 
therefore I will expect payment of you; but don’t 
understand that [intend to sue you, for [have no 
such intention; but what I mean is this: that, if 
you don’t refund it, it is lost for ever, and that you 
are better able to lose it, 1 mean the whole $2000.00, 
than I am to lose $14.00; therefore, if you feel wil- 
ling to refund the amount sent H. A. Burch, please 
send 3 lbs. of comb foundation for brood-chamber, 
worker comb of the Given make, if you have it; if 
not, send such as you have. I am needing it now. 
If the proposition does not suit you, send it, and [ 
will send you the amount of same as soon as I have 
itto spare. I don’t think, friend Root, that you will 
lose any thing in the end by paying H. A. Burch's 
indebtedness. I will do what I can for you, by 
swelling the number of subscribers for GLEANINGS, 
also the sale of any thing that you have advertised, 
It is true, it is hard to pay another man’s debts. 

W. DICKERSON. 

Ladoga, Montgomery Co., Ind., July 5, 1882. 


You want all the Burch claims in before the Aug. 
No. of GLEANINGS is out, My claim is $3.50 for bees 
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ordered for a neighbor, not for myself. If you feel 
like sending me an A BC book I will furnish the 
neighbor the bees free, and call it settled all round, 
as Ihave 6 colonies from 11b. from Hayhurst, 1881. 
Webster, Ind., July 7, 1882. I. P. C. STEDDOM, 


Most gladly will I send the A BC, friend 
S., and may God bless you for letting me off 
so easily. It will be remembered that I 
asked, last month, to know just what amount 
I must pay, to have the whole matter drop- 
ped pleasantly. The three above have told, 
and [ have paid their claims. The three fol- 
lowing have written, but have not stated 
what amount they would be willing to take. 


May 8, 188], | sent H. A. Burch & Co. $35 00; some | 
weeks before, I had sent an order for 12 nuclei, and | 


inclosed $5.00, which I agreed to forfeit if I did not 

send the rest. When they acknowledged the receipt 

of draft of $35.00, they proposed to fill my order for 

12 more at the same price, which shows that they in- 

tended to defraud, as they knew the condition of 

their bees at that date. R. JOHNSON, 
Tiffin, Johnson Co., Iowa, July 20, 1882. 


Isentto H. A. Burch & Co., $10.50 May 9th, 1881, 
for bees, on the strength of their advertisement in 


GLEANINGS, for which I was a subscriber, and am | 


now, supposing they were honest. I do not like to 
lose my money. I lost all my bees, 13 colonies, and 
had bad luck with what I had left, and got through 
with 2; and if you are willing to stand a part of the 
loss, it will be thankfully received by one not able 
to begin anew in the world, being 72 years old the 
i2th of July. I would make an order on H. A. Burch 
& Co, for $10.50, and if you could get it in time it 
would be a satisfaction tome. I think that they are 
dishonest, and meant to be, for they wrote me that 
they could fill my order if I sent the money April 25, 
1881, and they received it May 9, 1881, and you know 
how it stands now, and why [sent it, and let us 
have no ill will toward each other by my taking you 
at your offer. My circumstances are such that I am 
not able to lose it. R. H. GAYER. 
White’s Valley, Wayne Co., Pa., July 5, 1881. 


The July number of GLEANINGS is at hand, and I 


have just read your article on Burch. I am unable 
to decide what is right. I sent the money to H. A. 
Burch because you said you would be responsible 
for your advertisers. I did not trust the man ever 
since he charged you $50.00 for damages on that 
foundation; but having lost my bees, I wrote to Mr. 
Burch and others for prices and time of sending. 
Mr. Burch was lower in price, and could send bees 
sooner than any of the others, and consequently got 


my money, against the wishes of my brother, who | 
said Burch would surely not send the bees as per | 


contract. Now, I will make affidavit to the follow- 
ing facts, and also have witnesses to the same: That 
I sent money to Burch on your guarantee, and that 
I would net have sent it without that guarantee. 
But now comes the point: Shai! I receive the money 
from you, without you getting value received? It 
does not seem right; neither does it seem right for 
me to lose it under the circumstances. I don’t know 
what to say, and will leave the whole matter for 
you to decide whichever way you think is right, and 
I will be satisfied. But I think Mr. Burch should be 
reached somehow and punished. 

Sterling, Ill., July 6, 1882. A. F. STAUFFER. 

I hope you will excuse me, friends, for 
preferring you should decide yourselves 


| what amount of money I owe you. Will 


you not name the amount, and let us have 
it ended ? 

Now when you read the kind letters be- 
low, dear friends, let us have a broad chari- 
ty for those who may think differently. 

_ Every man has aright to his own opinion, 
_you know. 

My loss by Burch was $6.65; and although GLEAN- 
INGS was the cause, I don’t want you to payit. | 
think your magnanimous heart swerved your judg- 
ment, and I hope that those, at least with such smal! 
accounts as mine, will be charitable enough not to 
take advantage of your mistake. 

LaGrange, Ind., July 5, 1882. G. K. HUBBARD. 


In July GLEANINGS you have renewed the Burch 
| subject again; and as I wrote you once before on 
| the matter, I thought. I want to say I think you are 
in no way responsible for any loss I may have sus- 
tained in my deal with Burch. His advertisement 
_in GLEANINGS had nothing to do in the matter, but 
| his circular did the work. I wrote him the other 
day, asking him to send me 2 queens and one pound 
| of bees, and I would drop the subject. No answer 
yet; not time yet; if he responds favorably, will let 
you know. ‘ J. R. M. ALLEN. 
Greencastle, Ind., July 18, 1882. 


In July No. of GLEANTINGS you wished to hear 

from as many as you could, how the matter stands 

on the (goose) or, rather, Burch question. Now, 

| honestly, I was led to send to H. A. B. & Co., by see- 

ing his glowing advertisement in GLEANINGS. After 

| losing all my bees, and reading how wonderful, hardy, 

docile, and prolific his strain of bees were, I fell in 

love with them at once. The result was and is, no 

_ bees nor money as yet; $11.50, borrowed at that. 

| Now, understand me, I do not ask you to pay any of 

B.’s liabilities; after I decided that his bees were 

* boss,”” Isent for his circular. I have been waiting 

and hoping to hear from the justice to whom I gave 

| the account last fall. A few weeks since I offered to 

| sell out to him; have not yet heard. Iam “spiling” 

| to write my experience with apiarian supply dealers. 
| Clio, Mich., July 19, 1882. Jas. A. SHELDEN. 


Good-morning, Brother Koot! It rained last night. 
| Come to tell you, we got too much Burch. You 
| have whitewashed him till it won’t stick on, even in 
| your own eyes. The best thing you can do is to 
| drop Burch from GLEANINGS; next, pay those you 
know will never quit grumbling. In ’81 I had no 
| bees; sent him $12.00 so as to get them early for a 
start; said he would do it; ain't started yet; have to 
"eat sorghum and glucose. Boses says Burch had 245 
| stands. Drop him, drop him. J.E. J. 
West Point, Iowa, July 18, 1882. 
| __ It is letters like these from my fellow-men 
| that give me faith in humanity, and it is the 
| thought of the good, kind, and fair spirit 
that we shall always find in bumanit , wher- 
ever we go, that makes me feel that I shall 
| never suffer very much, so long as I am try- 
| ing to do right. I guess the advice given by 


| our last brother, to drop friend Burch for the 
| present, is about the best thing that we can 
| do. a be he will feel uncomfortable 
| about it, if we don’t say any more, and per- 
| haps we shall all get it all back. Is that too 


/much faith in humanity n? It surely 
| is not too much faith in God; and if he is 
looking to God for guidance, it will surely 
be all made right. 
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BLISTER - BEETLE LARVZ ATTACK- 
ING BEES. 





DESCRIBED AND DRAWN BY PROF. COOK. 





s¢ NCLOSED I send you a few insects that infest 
i the bees about this time of the year. I have 

~ found as many as seven on one bee, but mostly 
not more than one. I have never found them on 
queens or drones, and have therefore concluded 
that they come from the flowers when the bees are 
at work, though I have never found any on the 
tlowers, after diligent search. If you can inform 
me in regard to them, you will greatly oblige. 

Fall Brook, Cal., May 1, 188. J.P. M. RAINBOW. 

Answer, by Prof. Cook :— 

The insects (Fig. 1) from J. P.M. Rainbow, Fall 
Brook, Cal., are the larvee of some species of blister 
beetle, possibly of Meloe barbarus, Lec., which is a 
common species in California. These blister beetles 
are quite curious and interesting. The famous 
Spanish fly, which is commercially of so much im- 
portance, and which, when dried, forms the cantha- 
rides of the shops, belongs to this family. We have 
several species of these blister beetles, all of which 
are as capable of producing blisters as are the green 
tlies of Spain. Some of our species are very destruc- 
tive, and when common do great damage. The old 
potato beetle, Epicauta vitatta, used to be much 
dreaded in Ohio. Ihave seen our asters fairly cov- 
ered with EZ. atrata, which is equally destructive to 
rape. These beetles have very soft bodies and long 
necks, Some of the species, those of the genera Meloe 
(Fig. 2), and Hornia, have very short wings. I often 
receive specimens of Meloe angusticollis, which is 
common in allof the Northern States, and is readily 
distinguished, especially if a female, by the very 
short wings and the enormous abdomen, which fair- 
ly drags with its weight of eggs. 


hig 2 





Triungtilin, or first larva, 
vlytra, or wing-covers, and the one carried by bee to 
large abdomen, ' hive. Length, 2m. m. 

But the strangest feature of these curious insects, 
and the one which more directly interests bee-keep- 
ers, is connected with the habits and transformations 
of the immature insects, or larvw. These alone 
among beetles are,in a manner, parasitic. As Mr. 
Rainbow suggests, the larvae (Fig. 1), when they es- 
cape from the eggs, thousands of which are depos- 
itedin the earth by each female, at once crawl up 
on some flowering plant, like the composita, and as 
these latter are visited by bees, the active lary 
crawl upon the legs and bodies of the bees, and so 
are borne off to the hives, Seven of these, as seen 


Meloe, female, showing short 








by Mr. R. on one bee, is a serious burden, and must 
often overcome the bees. But this is not all. The 
larvee leave the beesin the hives, and take to an 
egg diet, which they vary by eating honey, jelly, 
and pollen. In this way they become a serious in- 
jury to the bees. As neither the drones nor the 
queens yisit the flowers, these vesicant larva will be 
found on the workers only. 

The other curious feature of these insects is their 
anomalous transformations, which were styled by 
M. Fabre, hypermetamorphosis. In most insects 
the metamorphosis is like that of our bees. We 
first have the egg, then the larva, then the pupa, and 
last the imago, or winged insect. In these blister 
beetle3, we have the egg, then a degraded form, the 
one carried by the bees from the flowers, which is 
known as the triungulin (Fig. 1), then the second 
larval form, which has nearly the same shape as be- 
fore, but the legs are much shorter, and now it is 
feeding on eggs, and the other good things of the 
hive. The next larval form is called pseudopupa, as 
it looks some like a pupa as it rests in the mutilated 
skin of the previous stage. The next stage is much 
like the usual beetle larvae, Or grubs, and then we 
have the pupa, and last the imago. Surely such a 
long development is worthy of along name, and why 
not hypermetamorphosis? Some of the larvae feed 
on the eggs, etc., of some of the wild bees, and oth- 
ers, as shown by Prof. C. V. Riley, in a most excel- 
lent paper on these insects, feed on the eggs of the 
Rocky-Mountain locust. 

That any of the larvie feed on the roots of grass, 
as stated by Harris Packard and many others, is 
very doubtful. A. J. CooK,. 

Lansing, Mich., July, 1882. 

hc re 
WHICH BEES GO WITH THE SWARM”, 
IN NATURAL SWARMING ? 


swarm of bees, is composed of all the old bees 

and the old queen, given in one of our bee 
journals, led me to think that perhaps the swarming 
of bees is not fully understood. If all bees in the 
land were allowed to swarm naturally, the knowl- 
edge of just which bees go with the swarm would be 
of little importance, save from a scientific point of 
view; but when we realize that the majority of our 
bee-keepers make their swarms artificially, then we 
see the importance of a practical knowledge of how 
swarming is conducted. The Creator of all things 
pronounced his work good, and thus we see that the 
natural swarming of bees is a sure and safe way of 
increase. Many have been the plans devised to 
make excellent artificial swarms, but I have yet to 
hear the claim made, that such artificial swarms are 
sliperior to natural ones, while many do believe that 
the natural ones work with more energy, and to a 
better advantuge, than the artificial, myself being 
one of that number. Thus it will be seen, that in 
making artificial swarms we should copy natural 
swarming as far as possible, in order to have our 
swarms of the highest type. Hence a knowledge of 
which bees go with a swarm is practically necessary 
if we would succeed. That all old bees, as above 
quoted, should compose the whole of the swarm, 
would seem a strange perfection of goodness; for in 
that case, where would the nurse-bees and the wax- 
workers come from? That old bees do not nurse 
the lary, or build comb, any one can prove by in- 
troducing an Italian queen intoa black swarm of 


svar an account, lately, that a prime, or first 
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bees the middle of May, dnd watching operations 
after the Italians hatch. Hence the swarm needs 
bees of all ages, in order to make it capab!e of car- 
rying on all the labors necessary to the establishing 
of anew colony. And this is as I find it after close- 
ly watching natural swarms issue for years. That 
old bees go with the swarm, is edsily proven by the 
numbers in the swarm having their wings well worn 
by bard work, as well as seeing many bees with pol- 
len in their baskets, which were so eager to go with 
the swarm that they did not stop to unload. That 
young bees go with the swarm, is proven by seeing 
hundreds of bees, so young as to be unable to fly, 
On the grount in front of the hive just after a 
swarm has issued, and the few that are finally able 
to rise and fly, after a series of strokes en their 
wings witb their feet, soar off to find the swarm, 
father than to return to the hive. That the wax- 
workers go with the swarm, is proven by the num- 
bers havitiig wax-scales on their abdomens, which is 
not fotind on any of the bees of the ages given 
above. Thus the swarm is complete with bees of 
all ages; and if we wish to make swarms complete, 
like a natural swarm, we should have it composed 
of bees of all ages, as above. 

* But,” says one, “all the old bees go with the 
swarm, except those in the fields at the time the 
swarm issues.”” Again I beg to differ; and as proof, 


I would say that I have often shut up a hive as soon | 


as the swarm was out, so no bees could get out or 


in; and upon leaving it shut ten minutes I found a | 


pint or more of old field-bees trying to getin. Now, 
drive all these bees into the air with smoke, open 
the entrance, and a squad of old bees will rush out 
and go to the fields. Again, bees frequently swarm 
as soon as the sun breaks out after a shower when 
the bees are all ut home, yet we find plenty of field- 
bees at work from this bive as soon as it dries off so 
the flowers secrete nectar. 

Once more, as proof that bees of all ages go with a 


swarm, as well as that bees of ail ages stuy ut bome, | 


Iwill give an experiment 1 once tried. Early in 
May I gave a black colony an Italian queen, and be- 
fore any of the Italian bees bad gone into the field 
to work, they swarmed; yet I found the swarm 
composed of nearly half Italian bees. Upon going 
to the parent hive I found black bees quite plentiful. 
This hive was allowed to swarm the second time, 
and the second swarm was found to contain many 
black bees, while there still remained at the parent 
hive quite a number of black bees. Thus I had 
ample proof that nature designed that bees of all 
ages should compose the swarm, in order that it 
should be perfect in all its workings; and when I 
read statements like the one at the beginning of 
this article, 1 think that, if the writer would give 
the subject under consideration a thorough investi- 
gation he might have reason to change his mind. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 6, 1882. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Thanks, friend D. While it may be true 
that old bees alone are not profitable to start 
nuclei, we have found, in selling bees by the 
pound, that all young and middle-aged bees 
answer nicely. For several seasous we have 
bought natural swarms (brought in by the 
farmers) by the pound, but we soon discoy- 
ered they were not worth nearly as much as 
bees shaken from the combs in the middle 
of the day, while the honey-gatherers were 
in the fields. I should say the greater part 
of a natural swarm consisted of bees capable 
of field work. 








THE WESTERN 
CERNE, SWEET CLOVER, 
WHEAT, ETC. 


HONEY -BEE; LU- 
BUCK- 


ALSO SOME GENERAL THOUGHTS IN REGARD TO 
HONEY- PLANTS. 


honey-bee as an Italian? I inclose a state- 
ment about bees, made by a woman in a 
journal printed by a woman. It is cut from the 
first issue of the National Bee Journal, edited by 
Mrs. Ellen 8. Tupper, in January, 1874, and I also 
send a statement by Mr. Charles A. Jones. 
EXTRACT FROM BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


There are plenty of wild bees in our vast forests, 
and wild honey is often brought to sell. The small 
black bees are most common. There is a larger bee 
with a yellow ring, more amiable than the black bee. 
If [can do any thing with bees, I hope to be able to 
get the Italian, in time, of which I have read a yood 
dea:. Are they worth the money charged? 

Talladega Co., Ala. Mrs. Lucy WILson. 

MR. JONES’S STATEMENT. 

I was living in Decatur Co., Neb., in 1857, above the 
Omaha Reservation. I found a swarm of bees en- 
tering a tree at the ground. We cut the tree down 
and carried the bees home in the log, and kept them 
ever winter. There was a linn-tree close to the oak- 
tree which they were in, filled full of honey wherev- 
er there was room. We found the tree of honey 
first, and no bees. This was in the spring of the 
year. After getting the honey out of the linn, we 
found the bees in the base of the oak-tree. The bees 
were marked with yeliow, very much as the hy brids 
of the present dayare. I bhavefound several swarms 
of bees like them, marked with yellow. We then 
lived at the very front of civilization. Bees were 
natives of the country, so far as we could learn, I 
always found more hunev with the yellow bees than 
with the blacks. ‘They cleaned the opening of the 
trees where they lived, better than the blacks do. 
There were about xs many prre black swarms, as 
there were of those marked with yellow. Three of 
us made our living two years by trapping. and sales 
of boney und bees that we found in the woods. 
These facts are known to my father and the rest of 
my family, four in number. I found a swarm of 
bees in the spring of 1861, near Rulo, Neb., marked 
with yellow, but some were entirely black, as the 
hybrids between tbe blacks and Italians ure. In 
Texas I have found bees, but do not recollect any 
yellow ones. In Oregon there were no bees when I 
lived there. I have always been in the habit of bee- 
hunting, and bave found as many as six bee-trees in 
a day since we have lived bere. I have kept bees the 
most of the time. I know it was the body of the bee 
that was marked yellow, and not the hair. 

Cuas. A. JONES. 


These statements show that like conditions pro- 
duce like results, subject, however, to variations. 
The circumstance related by Mr. Jones, of bees 
leaving a tree full of honey, and going into one near 
by, is only an extreme case, as is the one related by 
Mr. Capps, of those that sucked the watery part of 
the blood of the deer. “Bees do nothing invaria- 
bly,’’ said Mrs. Tupper, and experience confirms 
what she said. I stick to this position worse than a 
woman, 


Wy. but Mr. Root has spoken of the Western 
—] 


LUCERNE AND SWEET CLOVER. 

A Mr. Johnson, of Utah, in the June number of 
GLEANINGS, has recommended lucerne and sweet 
clover, both for hay and honey; and your comments 
on the subject are calculated to encourage people 
to test their value by experiment. In Utah, the 
merits of these plants are understood to vary with 
the climate, and lucerne is not considered a good 
honey-plant, except in the warmer parts of the Ter- 
ritory, and then only when irrigated. For a full dis- 
cussion of the subject, see Bee-keepers’ Magazine, 
July and November numbers, 1874. Every few 
years some person re-discoversa plant that has been 
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rejected as worthless, except in some few favorable | to four. Silverhull, 20 inches to two feet growth, 


localities, and recommendsit highly. The inexperi- 
enced again test it and reject it. Time and money 
are lost in these experiments, anda poor opinion is 
formed of those who recommend them. 

In the fall of 1874, our State was invaded by myri- 
ads of grasshoppers. They deposited their eggs 
and died. In the spring these eggs hatched, and de- 


vastated the country until the 20th of June, when, 


their wings having grown sufficiently to enable 
them to fly, they left the country. To restock the 
earth with something that would mature, upon 
which the inhabitants of the country could subsist, 
and upon which their cattle could be fed during the 
winter, was the all-absorbing question of the day. 
The North was searched for the earlier kindsof corn 
and buckwheat, and California for lucerne. We 
then had bees, and lucerne, the famed honey and 
hay plant, was to be had by purchasing and sowing 
the seed. This we did, and like us, many others pur- 
chased seed and sowed it. Not only did we expect 
big things of this plant the first season, but, as it is 
a perennial, the roots of which penetrate the earth 
to a great depth, we expected it to survive the rav- 
ages of the grasshopper, should they return and de- 
stroy the crops again, and to remain a permanent 
source of honey and hay supply. The seed sprouted 
and grew, attaining a height of about l5inches. It 
blossomed, but not a bee was ever seen to alight on 
it. The leaves dried up and dropped off, and a bare 
stem, composed mostly of woody fiber, was all that 
remained, We left it another year, with the same 
results. It was not worth cutting for hay, and was 
worthless for honey. We plowed it under, and so 
did the others. In our county to-day, we do not 
know of a single plant. The name is not mentioned 
among the forage plants of the country. 

Sweet clover is indigenous to Utah. It is the 
plant known to freighters of the middle of the cen- 
tury as Buffalo clover. Some cattle feed upon it in 
the absence of any thing better. For five years we 
have pastured the same field. It is seeded to tim- 
othy and clover. Around this field of grass we 
sowed a strip of sweet clover, six or eight feet in 
width, close to the fence, which is Osage-orange 
hedge. Horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs feed upon 
these grasses at pleasure during the growing sea- 
son; and, though the timothy and red clover are 
cropped close to the ground, the sweet clover blos- 
soms and ripens its seed, making a growth of two 
or three feet. Stock browse upon it about as they 
do on the tender shoots of the hedge, or on the 
twigs of trees. Though valuable for honey, it is 
worthless for hay. 


BUCKWHEAT AS A HONEY-PLANT, 


Two varieties of buckwheat were shipped here 
and sown broadcast over the country, at the rate of 
16 to 20 quarts to the acre. First the land was har- 
rowed, then the seed was sown, when it was again 
harrowed and rolled. This process leaves the 
ground in remarkably fine condition to use the mow- 
ing-machine for cutting the crop, which is the prac- 
tice here. Four men with forks lay the buckwheat 
back in piles out of the way of the team. It is left 
to cure for several days, and then run through the 
thrashing-machine, Twenty bushels to the acre is 
an average yield. The two varieties mentioned 
above, and silverhull buckwheat, are all the kinds 
known here. The larger variety, when sown early, 
makes a growth of four to five feet; the other, three 








however, is controlled by the degree of heat and 
amount of moisture and fertility of soil. The three 
varieties rank as honey-plants about as they rank in 
size; for grain, the medium variety is the best. 
Here silverhull buckwheat yields eight to ten bush- 
els to the acre. It is not a desirable variety. When 
the temperature is high and the growth rapid, and 
there is moisture enough to make the juices of the 
plant abundant, then it is that the flow of honey is 
abundant, and buckwheat is a profitable plant for 
honey. This rule holds with all honey-producing 
plants, each varying as the conditions vary, and 
buckwheat ranks second to none but basswood as a 
honey-plant. JEROME WILTSE. 

Falls City, Neb., July, 1882. 

I beg pardon, friend Wiltse, for using the 
term Italian where I only meant yellow.—I 
remember the extract you give from the 
magazine, and was aware that such state- 
ments had been made. You do not give the 
date or address of Jones’s, but we presume 
his statement is one recently made, and we 
are very much obliged for it. One of our 
neighbors had a hive filled with solid honey, 
by simply letting it stand by the side of a 
powerful colony. They were crowded for 
room, and, thinking this preferable to build- 
ing combs on the outside of the hives, the 
used it much as they use an upper story. 
presume this adjacent hollow tree was filled 
in the same way.—Weare very much obliged 
for the valuable facts given on lucerne and 
sweet clover. I know old things are being 
re-discovered almost all the time, and it is 
on this account that it behooves us to not 
only read all the bee journals, but to keep 
them on file, where we can look back when 
these things come up again. Itseems to me 
the reports in regard to lucerne, or alfalfa, 
as it is more commonly called, coming up 
constantly in our agricultural papers, indi- 
cate that there are a good many localities 
where it is profitably grown. It is hard and 
wiry, I know, if allowed to mature seed; 
but if cut constantly when it just commenc- 
es to bloom, it gives an enormous amount of 
fodder, even here on our Medina clay. All I 
intended to say in favor of sweet clover as a 
forage plant, was that horses and cattle eat 
it when it is young and tender, as I have 
proven. I shall still hold, until shown the 
contrary, that it would be an excellent plant 
to pee under, as it loosens a hard soil to 
such a great depth.—I_ have long feared that 
silverhull buckwheat is not in all loealities 
so much superior to the common; but as we 
have excellent reports from it, and a great 
cana for the seed, we continue to furnish 
it. 

rT ce im 


A FEW CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS 
INTERVIEWED, 





AND AFTERWARD REVIEWED, BY GALLUP. 
HAVE been visiting among the bec-keepers of 
i the south part of Los Angeles Co., and I find a 

large proportion of the bees in a deplorable 
condition, with no care or attention from their own- 
ers, except to rob them of their stores. whenever 
there is any thing to take. However, I have found 
honorable exceptions to this rule. In my travels I 
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first went up Saint Iago Canyon, and passed Mr. 
Hall, 150 stands;. Brainard & Smith, 150; McKelvy, 
75; Julian, 50; Alford, 50; Alward Bros., 190. Those 
I did not see: Small & Phelps, 140 at the mouth of 
the canyon, Small & Phelps, postoftice Orange; Wil- 
liams, 175; Carpenter, 125; Shrewsbery, 150; Hard- 
ing, 70. The postoflice address of all the above, ex- 
cept Small & Phelps, isCarbondale. J. E. Pleasants, 
70; postoffice, Annaheim. Mr. J. Hickey, 10); Mr. 
Sprouse, 50; A. Staples, 200; Crane, 15; Lyons, 100; 
Strane, 80; K. R. Staples, 75. The above are in Live 
Oak Canyon. Now comes Trabuco Canyon: Wm. 
Robinson, 60; Martin, 30; Wilson, 75; Wood, 30; 
Frazier, 60; Rowell, 180; Clark, 35; postoffice, Santa 
Ana. Fifteen to twenty-five miles away, Brown, 
100; J. Joplin, 125; Miller, 225; postoftice, Tustin. 
MecNight, 110; Menson Camp, 225; Morse, 125; Rob- 
ertson, 180; Fox, 125, Hot Springs Canyon; post- 
office, San Juan. Capistrano Thurstin, 60; Alisa 
Canyon, postoffice, Santa Ana. Thompson, 60; 
French, 250; Laguna Canyon, postoffice, Tustin. 
Now we have left out Mr. Welch, 70, Trabuco Can- 
yon; postoffice, Santa Ana — alltogether, represent- 
ing 4020 stands. Now, there are probably 500 stands 
in the valley. Take Annaheim, Westminster, Gos- 
pel Swamp, Orange, Tustin, and Santa Ana. But 
very few of these take any bee journal, consequent- 
ly we find but very few comparatively posted; and 
when asked why they do not, the almost universal 
reply is, ** We are not able—can not afford it,’’ etc. 
Whenever we find one reading up, they think it 
pays. We found one live bee-keeper; he has never 
moved his bees to the valley. He has never failed 
to get from a fair to a good crop of honey, even in 
the worst season. He has already taken out 6 tons, 
and will get 2000 lbs. or two tons more this season, 
while many of his immediate neighbors have not 
taken any. Certainly the bee-keeper has something 
to do with this result. He has never lost any bees 
by. wholesale; of course, you understand that the 
best of us losea few by queenlessness, or one mis- 
hap and another, in spite of all we can do; but the 
percentage is very small. Hundreds of stands died 
in this locality the past winter. The increase has 
been small,and all on account of feebleness in the 
spring, from bad management. We can not get 
those men out to our conventions to post them, and 
the consequence is, tons of honey are going to 
waste. Those men occupy the territory, and keep 
out, toa certain extent, a better posted class that 
would occupy the territory; but they have either to 
post up or starve out; which will it be? They are 
waiting for one of the old-fashioned California honey 
seasons. 

Those canyons are usually small, narrow valleys, 
containing asmall stream of beautiful clear water, 
in many places only wide erough for a road, occa- 
sionally widening out, so the bee-ranch contains 2 or 
3 acres, which the enterprising ones cultivate to 
fruit and vegetables. The streams are bordered 
with live oak and sycamore, and walled in on each 
side with mountains, and frequently the rocks are 
perpendicular. Good pasturage for cattle, horses, 
mules, and goats, the entire year. For any one 
who likes a retired life, many of the bee-ranches are 
perfect little paradises. Some keep stock and hens. 
They are bound to live; eggs are now 30 cents per 
dozen; cows, $75.00 each; butter from 30 to 40 cents. 
Now, don’t eny of you eastern bec-keepers come un- 
less you wish to. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Cal., July, 1882. 





GIVEN WIRED FRAMES. 


SHIPPING FRAMES FILLED WITH FDN. 


OU ask, ‘‘Has Heddon ever tried two thin 
W sheets, one on each side of the wire?’’ Yes, 
= time and again. Two sheets thus pressed to- 
gether do nicely, but don’t forget that, whether you 
press on two thin sheets (one each side of the wires), 
or one thick one, the press brings the septum 
down as thin as the wire will allow, showing the 
wire on either side of the sheet of fda.in either 
case. Most of the shipments I have made this year, 
of wired fdn. frames, have gone in good order. Two 
or three have been seriously damaged; but I sent 
one hand-pressed order, that was taken great pains 
with, and that one brought forth complaint also. 
Another hand-pressed order went perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Both hand-pressed orders had every sheet 
tacked to the top-bar with a stripof wood, and every 
cell the wire ran over had been pricked witha nail; 
that is, the wire had been set down firmly into the 
base by pricking it down in every cell it ran over. 

My own opinion is, that there is no safety in the 
transportation of this class of goods; but that pat 
on the wires by the press is the safest to ship. [ 
find no fault with the wires breaking; but with 
those lots that fall into careless hand3, enroute, are 
thrown about till the sheets are jarred loose from 
the wires. I think the best way is for each buyer to 
buy in the flat, and hand-press on his own. 

SMOKE-WOOD. 

By this mail I send you samples ranging from the 
softest to the hardest that we use. The softest, we 
use to kindle; the middle grade and hardest are 
mixed in to make a good fire of duration, according 
to circumstances. 1 spoke to the woodman, and 
showed him your note about prices, and he says that, 
had he no family to support, and plenty of money 
at interest, he thinks he might furnish the * peck 
basket full of wood at 10 cents,” and possibly throw 
in achromo as well as the basket. No, friend Root, 
I was mistaken; this is not a good place to get the 
wood. A man could not clear 50 cents per day at 
that price. I do not wonder’ that you failed to sup- 
ply the demand. I will buyallof mine at that price. 
I doubt if 25 cents for such a basket filled would pay 
the $1.59 per day, net. It would dono more, to say 
the least. We gladly yield to some one better pre- 
pared to supply this blessing to the apiarist. 

JAMes HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 6, 1882. 

The specimens of rotten wood are about 
such as we have been using, only they are 
what we term ‘‘ dry rot,” a kind of rot that 
takes place inside of the tree or log. Itis 
not caused by wet or dampness, and the 
wood does not, therefore, give out any tarry 
sap when burning. A nice article may com- 
mand 25 cents a peck, but I can hardly think 
it will. What is wanted now is for some 
one to start it at a fixed regular price, and 
keep up the standard and quality, so custo- 
mers will not be disappointed. Samples 
have been sent us from other parties, nearly 
if not quite as good ; but no one seems to be 
able to furnish a quantity of it. It seems to 
me the right man for the business must turn 
up soon, and I hardly think he will want 25 
cents a peck for it either Peck baskets by 
the quantity are worth about 4 cents each.— 
As we succeed most of the time in shipping 
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frames filled with fdn., I think we shall get 
the upper hand of the matter before very 
long. 


rr 060 a 
WHAT KIND OF BEES DO WE WANT? 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT AN APIARY OF NINE 
HIVES. 


hands, and then pitch into the work that 

is to be done?’’ The foregoing is one of 
the most apt sentences that I have found in GLEAN- 
INGS during our short acquaintance. It matters lit- 
tle of what color bees are, if they possess the requi- 
site substantial business qualities; viz., industry, 
hardiness, and fecundity, sufficient to maintain a 
good strong working force, and not exhaust the 
most profitable part of the season every year. in 
swarming. Gentleness isan admirable trait, if there 
is not too much of it. I find, generally, my s¢martest 
workers to be the smartest fighters when their com- 
bativeness is thoroughly aroused. Beauty is not ob- 
jectionable. If there are any who tbink otherwise, 
let them hold a frame of comb, covered with young 
Italians, in a position to receive the full rays of the 
sun, and observe their movements a few moments. 
If they are not convinced that an insect ‘of beauty 
is a joy for ever,” they must lack the faculty of per- 
ception. Although not favoring the declaration 
that “there are no two-banded”’ bees among Ital- 
ians (if mine are pure), my reading and observation 
will not warrant a settled conviction that they are 
a * fixed race of primitive origin.” 

WHAT WE ARE DOING. 

Well, early spring found us with nine strong 
healthy colonies, and, with the exception of a little 
mold on some of the combs (the consequence of our 
overcare), in perfect condition. We wintered with- 
out loss. With the exception of two very late last 
year’s swarms, all had honey enough to last them 
until the season of bloom. Those that were defi- 
cient in stores, we gave combs of sealed honey from 
last year’s surplus, and from the hives of those hav- 
ing more than was necessary tocarry them through. 
At the same time, we fed all with sugar candy, and 
supplied them with all the rye meal they would use, 
This treatment carried them through the cold, 
stormy period, from the middle of April till the 
first of June, when we found ourselves with hives 
full of bees, and combs well stocked with brood — 
very little honey, no sections adjusted, apple-blos- 
soms about two weeks late, and one colony prepar- 
ing toswarm. During the first week in June, the 
apple-trees began to bloom, and the 6th found us 
hiving our first swarm for the season,a fine large 
one of blacks — large both in workers and queens, as 
no less than seven of their majesties accompanied 
the would-be-fly-aways. Having obtained sight of 
one good-looking queen, and ‘*seen her home,’’ we 
felt content, as did our new family, to all appear- 
ances. I went out next morning to look after them, 
and found a perfect pe(e)dlam, with a dead queen on 
the alighting-board. Some of the bers were stand- 
ing about the entrance of the hive, with their backs 
up; some were clustered in small squads on its 
front,.as though discussing the condition of things, 
while others were busy at work. I concluded we 
had injured the queen while hiving the swarm; 
went to the old hive, found a young queen, eight 
emptr queen-cells, and one containing a queen. 


64 Stan we not roll up our sleeves, shake 





This gave us aclew to the cause of the trouble, and, 
deciding that no harm could result from the opera- 
tion, we took the frame of comb containing the 
queen-cell, and gave it to the new swarm. 

On visiting them the second morning, we found 
another dead queen that had been lugged out during 
the night. I opened the hive and found the queen- 
cell, that we had put in the day previous, torn open, 
and a young queen in the hive; I then concluded to 
let them work out their destiny without further in- 
terference. In the afternoon,two more dead queens 
were brought out. During the third day, two others 
were removed, and the dynasty apparently estab- 
lished. On the fifth day we found them doing their 
“level best,’ with a young queen installed; apple- 
trees infull bloom, but no eggs in the combs. On 
the 19th I opened the hive and found five full frames 
of foundation nearly worked out and well stocked 
with eggs, and every thing prosperous. 

Perhaps my proceedings may not be considered 
orthodox by veterans in the pursuit; but, keeping 
“an eye tothe main chance,’ I let the bees man- 
age their affairs to their satisfaction. believing their 
knowledge of the “‘survival of the fittest’? to be su- 
perior to any other. 

June 22.— White clover, blackberry, raspberry, avd 
locust are beginning to yield honey, and the way the 
bees rush out and in and crowd the sections does 
not, at present, portend an application for a berth 
in Blasted Hopes. Comb-building in the boxes is 
kept back by the cold nights; asthe bees go down 
into the brood-chember, very few are found in the 
sections early in the morning. 

July 6.—It is getting warmer, and one hive has 24 
1-lb. sections nearly ready to take off, while three 
others have not done any thing in the upper sec- 
tions, and very little in the side ones; though strong 
in tees, they are inclined to store in the brood- 
combs. The flow of white-clover and alsike honey 
continues good, and the bees are making the most of 
it; but they are behind hand in swarming, as but 
one colony, the one before mentioned, has cast a 


swarm. 
POISONING BEES. 


it is tobe hoped that the two instances of bees be- 
ing poisoned, mentioned on page 330 of the July 
number of GLGANING3,miy prove a mistake, al- 
though I have had the same argument forced on me 
by my neighbors, i.e., that bees must injure the 
fruit crop by extracting the nectar from the blos- 
soms, and even going to the ridiculous extreme of 
maintaining that the potato crop is injured in the 
same manner. I have noticed quitea large number 
of dead bees in front of my hives,in the morning, 
more than usual, but attributed it to the large honey- 
flows exhausting the old bees; and I hope the sup- 
position is correct. Jas. F. LATHAM, 

Cumberland, Me., July 10, 1882. 

Friend L., 1 am a believer, to a certain 
extent, in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. but I also believe God intended man 
should have a part to play inthe matter. If 
Iam correct, you saved only one queen out 
of a lotof nine, reared, too, under the swarm- 
ing impulse, and you indirectly intimate that 
the one you saved wasas good, or the best, of 
the whole lot. My experience is, that she 
was just as it happened to be, and probably 
no better nor worse. Had you divided the 
swarm into nine parts, and given each one a 
comb, some bees, and one of the queens, you 
might have builded up quite a little apiary 
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from so earlya swarm, and out of the lot you 
might have had one or two extra queens. 
Nature and man were made to work togeth- 
er; and nature, without man to manipulate, 
would bea poor standard to go by or to look 
up to.— You will find chaff hives quite effec- 
tivein keeping the surplus boxes so the bees 
can stay in them and work during cool 


nights. 
SE © 0 


QUEENS BY MAIL, AND OTHER MA'T- 
TERS, 


JAMES HEDDON, 


by mail in several different kinds of cages dur- 

ing the past six years. I havealways had some 
reported dead on arrival, in all sorts of cages. Iam 
now using Peet cages purchased of you, friend Root, 
and the same losses as before are realized. I am be- 
ginning to think that mail-bags (air-tight) that are 
thrown about in the sun, are not just the best place 
in the world for bees. Take all the pains I may with 
these mode! cages, and queens by mail are not a suc- 
cess with any certainty. I use a larger and heavier 
cage of my own get-up that takes queens by express 
with perfect safety, where no unreasonable delays 
are met with. Iam almost sorry that the mails re- 
admitted bees. 

My way of getting at the right and wrong of any 
problem is to put myself on both sides of it. Now, 
if I were going to order one queen I should order a 
tested one. If 6 or 25,I should probably order dollar 


x HAVE sent out a considerable number of queens 


queens. Now, in either case [ would rather pay the 
25 or 30 cts. expressage than to have my queens sub- 
jected to a mail-bag, if going any distance worthy of 


note. I think I would rather have a dollar queen 
sent me by express (if over 100 miles), at a cost of 
$1.25, than by mail postage free, at $1.00. I think, as 
you do, that a great many disputes and accusations 
of dishonesty grow out of difference in experiences 
regarding the same thing. For instance, Jones 
sends Smith a selected tested queen. Jones has 
known her to produce bees of best qualities, and lots 
ofthem. Smith pays $3.00 for her, and then orders 
her by mail; and when he tests her, he pronounces 
Jones a big fraud. She is not “ prolific,’ her work- 
ers are not “ industrious,’’ neither are they “quiet in 
disposition.””’ Now,I believe both these gentlemen 
are honest, and that the change has been made by 
the mail-bags. 

I have read and been told of tricks played by sev- 
eral of our supply dealers who stand high, in this 
very queen business. I bring to mind two noted 
dealers, of whom I have heard of queen swindles. 
Now, I am personally acquainted with these men; 
and if I know that any one is honest, I know these 
two men are. Not one word of complaint of dishon- 
esty has ever been muttered regarding their vend- 
ing any of the dozens of other styles of goods; * but, 
sir, that man sent me a tested queen that produced 
bees, some of which were black, and not good bees 
in minor qualifications,’’ such as honey-gathering, 
good nature, etc. 

Were the tests to be made, I am sure that the ship- 
ping of queens by mail will rob their workers of not 
only some of these “ minor qualities,” but of some 
of the gold rings they wear about their abdomen, 
that are so highly prized by some. Whether abnor- 
mal condition endured during transit causes them 





to lose their fertility, so that they seek it again by 
flying out in the new field for another fertilization or 
not, I do not know; but that this change does take 
place, I do know. 

I have no theories regarding the disputed question 
of partheno-genesis; I have only a few facts bear- 
ing slightly upon the subject. I am not sure but 
that, in some instances, sending queens by expre3s, 
in large and best cages, produces some of these 
changes. Owing to these facts, the “ bees-by-the- 
pound ”’ traffic will assist to protect queens ordered 
with % or lor 2 lbs. of bees. If Iam correct, I be- 
lieve the greatly experienced Didants do not war- 
rant the safe arrival of queens, and I shall never do 
so by those ordered by mail. No goods should be 
shipped in a manner that incurs irresponsible risk ; 
and when the transportation companies smash them 
they are holden to the consignee, and not the ship- 
per; and the guaranteeing of safe arrival is a bad 
and should be a needless practice. It opens a hole 
for dishonest customers to crawl into. Bees(full col- 
onies) can now be sent with as much surety of safe 
arrival as a box of oranges. Wecan put them up so 
they are sure to reach their destination in perfect 
order, if the transportation company don't blow up, 
or slam them about. If they do, they are holden to 
the receiver; and in some cases this receiver, rather 
than sue for just damages, seeks to scare it out of 
the dealer by threatening his reputation. He is sure 
to go by the railroad company, who owe him the 
damages, and demand it of the shipper, if he has 
been foolish enough to “warrant safe arrival.” 
When the shipper talks to the railroad company 
they tell him whatever damages there may be, it is 
none of his business; the goods were not his, and 
they were not the moment he took his receipt; and 
if at that moment he had learned that the one to 
whom he had trusted them for pay was a dead beat, 
and worthless, it requires a process of law to stop the 
shipment. The shipper has this advantage: he has 
caught the dead beat’s goods away from home, and 
can attach them for debt. I have looked at this sub- 
ject from both sides, as I buy many orders of goods 
during the year. 

This puts me in mind, friend Root, that of the two 
shipments you have made me, I can bitterly com- 
plain of loose and careless packing of the first; with 
mistakes in the invoice, and queen-cages full of saw- 
dust; and of the last one, two weeks’ delay in send- 
ing; mistakes in two or three articles got down so 
cheap that they are toocheapto suit me. Get out of 
that ‘square list’’ of fellows who just suit every- 
body in every particular and at all times. Now that 
you are out among the folks who are finite and 
human, I will say that, on the whole, I am pleased 
with my purchases of you. Most of the counter 
goods are marvels for the money. The traffic is a 
blessing to the consumers. It seems wonderful how 
such blessed conveniences can be made, and so well 
made, for such a small sum of money, or, I may say, 
with so little labor. Thanks to the brain of man — 
to science. 

I thank Mother Nature that she endowed me with 
brains enough to know that you did the best you 
knew how, to give me all I ordered in the best possi- 
ble shape, and as soon as you could, 

I got these orders to use, and I shall realize three 
times the profits upon them, in their use, that you 
have in their sale. 

Let it not be forgotten, that judicious purchases 
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pay thrice the profits of wise sales. Itis only a ques- 
tion of purchasing the right thing, at a reasonable 
price, at the right time. Don't try to stay in the 
Square Li t because I am pleased on the whole, be- 
cause, were La little less reasonable, I would take 
all the good things of the shipmenis as a matter of 
course, and “bowl”’ for the lack of perfection. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 5, 1882. JAMES HEDDON. 

Friend Heddon, our experience a few years 
azo in sending queens by mail was some- 
thing like yours; but, as in almost every- 
thing else, hands who make it their every- 
day business, and do almost nothing else, 
acquire a faculty of succeeding, and yet one 
can hardly see why they succeed either. We 
now ship queens by the thousands, and send 
them safely almost everywhere. With the 
very same cages and candy we sent you, we 
have hardly a failure. It is true, our cages 
are filled with candy almost the day they are 
sent out, for we have one hand filling cages 
a great part of the time. Are you sure the 
litle bottles were jilled with water? We 
now, instead of using the oil-can, have a res- 
ervoir, holding a gallon or two, placed ona 
shelf, with a tin tube leading down to it. 
This tube ends in a nozzle taken from an oil- 
can, and the pressure gives a jet of water 
that fills the bottles very quickly. For all 
moderate distances, especially during damp 
weather, we omit the water-bottles, and yet 
we have very few losses. There is some- 
thing in having just the right number of 
bees. JI. think we put in from a dozen to 
twenty. We can not agree, that queens go 
safer by express. Express companies are 
not nearly as prompt as mails in delivering, 
and I ean not tind that they handle goods 
with very much greater care than the mails 
do. Perhaps I’d_ better apologize for so 
much that seems like contradicting ; but our 
Express Company, a few years ago, declined 
being responsible for damages to bees, and 
do decline now. We have for years stood all 
losses from bad handling, and do so yet. IL 
am not really sure they are far wrong. It is 
our business to put up such goods so they 
can not easily come to harm; and since we 
have used wired frames for our combs, a 
breakdown has not been heard of. The ex- 
press company, at the time I mention. paid 
us $15.00 for breaking down the combs of a 
lot of hives. Well, when we found they de- 
clined being responsible for honey-combs 
any more, we were driven to the necessity of 
making some combs that could not break 
down, and we have done it. We have also 
had quite a little experience in collecting of 
the railroad companies, when they damaged 
goods sent by freight, but we don’t find it 
the easiest thing in the world. 

I know that good fertile queens sometimes 
refuse to lay, after being shipped, but I do 
not think it makes much difference whether 
she goes by mail or express. Neighbor H. 
carried one of his best queens down to his 
River Apiary, and although she was out of 
the hive not more than an hour, perhaps, 
she never laid any more. It might be, that 
riding five miles after his fast ** hoss ” did 
it; but as the cage was in his pocket, it don’t 
seem as if it should have been worse than 
the mails. It seems to me that it requires a 
little stretch of the imagination to see how 





the yellow bands could be “‘ jarred off ” from 
future generations, but it may be so. Quite 
a number of facts seem to declare that a 
queen may go out and get fertilized again, 
after being some time deprived of laying by 
being shut up in a cage; but it may be a 
mistake. Our packing has been praised so 
much, it seems a little singular that our 
hands should have got careless with vours, 
and I can not blame you a bit for being dis- 

usted with sawdust in queen-cages. It 
don’t seem as if anybody could be so thought - 
less. Your orders came in May and June, 
friend H.; and [ tell yon, if our friends all 
get orders sent in these busy montbs inside 
of two weeks, I think they do pretty well, 
especially where the order is a large and 
varied one like yours — not complaining, of 
course, because an order is a large one. It 
is quite a different thing from having clerks 
waiting, as they now are, for something to 
do, and taking every order almost the min- 
ute the letter is opened. Your order for 
eages reads thus: * ‘l'wenty mailing-cages, 
just right to send 20 queens to Califurnia.”’ 
For this purpose we sent 40 cages, intending 
you to fasten two together. We did not put 
them together ourselves, because the water- 
bottles are not easily filled after beiug nailed 
together, and very likely we failed to ex- 
plain the matter. Queens sent to California 
In single cages, would be apt to bring disap- 
pointment. I would suggest, friend H., that 
the goods you do not think worth the money 
might have exactly suited some other per- 
son; for I do not intend to offer a single ar- 
ticle that is not useful in the place it is de- 
signed for. L thank you for the philosophy 
you embody in your concluding compliment, 
and apologize for the space I have occupied, 
on the ground that one of the main things to 
make life pleasant is to meet fairly, and 
grapple with philosphically, the cause of 
these little disappointments and vexations. 
I tell you, our business was not builded up 
without my knowing something of vexations. 


ag 


CLOVER HONEY, OR STORES OF GRAN- 
ULATED SUGAR. 


WHICH IS SAFEST FOR WINTER? 


WISH toask you a question or two, which please 
1 answer. I have 28 colonies of bees; am run- 
™ ning most of them for extracted honey. I had 
come to the conclusion that I would lay away, dur- 
ing the white-clover season, a certain number of old 
combs, full of white-clover honey, to give tocolonies 
short of stores in the fall, at time of preparing 
them for winter, andalso a reserve for spring feed- 
ing, should any colonies need the same. Now, what 
I wish to know is this: Suppose in the full I take 
old empty tough combs (they being better for win- 
tering bees on than new combs), make good thick 
sugar syrup, fill these combs by laying them on their 
sides, and running the syrup into them through a 
sprinkler, give these combs thus prepared, sufficient 
for each colony, in time for them to cap the same, 
or finish filling, and then cap, will not this plan be as 
good for the bees as the combs of white-clover 
honey? Ifso,it would pay for all trouble, and the 
difference in price between the honey and sugar. I 
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think the plan good, so the frames of syrup are given 
in time to enable the bees to cap it before cold 
weather sets in. Please give me your views of this 
matter, as it goes mightily against the grain to lay 
away so many frames of this choice honey. I have 
wintered my bees the two last winters without any 
loss, entirely on sugar syrup, and not A sugar, 
either. W. T. CLARY. 

Claryville, Ky., July 6, 1882. 

Why. friend C., it seems to me your exper- 
iments have answered the question already. 
It has been demonstrated over and over 
again, that pure sugar is better for bees than 
any honey, and I do net now remember of 
ever hearing of a single case where natural 
stores were found better than sugar properly 
and timely fed. D. A. Jones, when here, 
made the remark, that there was one of my 
hobbies that would bear riding just as hard 
as I or anybody else had a mind to. It was 
the idea, that sugar stores are better for bees 
than their natural food. This last winter 
has still further corroborated it. Neighbor 
H. thought he was ahead of us, because his 
bees had stores of their own, without feed- 
ing, or, at least. a great part of them did. 
Those that required no feeding died badly 
with the dysentery, and left whole combs of 
solid honey, while all that had to be fed, al- 
most without exception, came through strong 
and healthy. My advice would be. to get all 
your white honey in marketable shape, and 
sell it; then feed the superior, less expen- 
sive sugar. 

Qi 
ENTHUSIASTIC A BC SCHOLAR. 


ABOUT GETTING 
TREE. 


A FTER reading your A BC book, and looking 


AN 


ALSO SOMETHING BEES OUT OF A 


at yours and the little girl’s portrait, I am 

convinced that you are a friend to all of 
God's creatures. Ihave started in bee-keeping in 
this way while at work in the woods. Last winter I 
went to chop a tree,a large oak,and found that 
some one else had chopped into it years before, and 
there was a hollow init. I thought there might bea 
log in the top of it, and struck it with my ax to see. 
It was a warm day, and I soon had aswarm of bees 
around my ears. They had gone in at the root, near 
the ground. I left them there till the 15th of May, 
and, prepared with a Simplicity hive, and friends 
Gill and Wilson for company, took them out by tak- 
ing one side of the tree out, which was done without 
breaking or marring the combs. We then cut the 
comb to fit the frames, and filled the hive of 12 
frames with full combs of brood and bees, and it was 
full. The 19thof JunelI divided them, giving the 
new part 3 frames of brood and one frame of honey, 
and 6 frames full of fdn. To-day they are booming. 
I bought a tested queen of M. A. Gill, and put with 
one part the same day all right, and they filled every 
comb they could find empty, and drew the fdn. out, 
and the queen has laid one frame of fdn. full of 
eggs. I then bought your A B C book, and went to 
thinking. In a few days I was down to Wilson’s, and 
he had a queen that he bought of you, and she had 
the largest swarm of bees I ever saw, and, Mr. W. 
said, the largest in the county. I asked him what 
he would take for them; he said $14.00, and I bought 
them. He hasoffered me $16.00 for them since, but 
Ihave none tosell. I divided them, gave them full 





frames of fdn. all around, four frames of brood and 
bees, and bought another swarm of Italians of Mr. 
Wilson's father, and the five swarms are doing well. 

This is my start. lshall not keep bees for profit 
for one or two years yet. I shall follow your in- 
structions as nearly as I can, even to the planing and 
painting of my posts for my vines. I have 30 three- 
year-old grapevines started, and shall place them as 
directed by you. L. C. GATEs. 

Viola, Wis., July 3, 1882. 

I am always glad to hear from my pupils, 
friend G., and especially from the wide- 
awake, enthusiastic ones like yourself. Your 
first work now is to make all of them worth 
$16.00. 

rr a i 
WHY SWARMS COME TO OUR 
RIES. 


APIA- 


AN INTERESTING SUBJECT. 


THINK Ihave solved the problem. Apiaries 
1 have certain pasturing grounds, where the bees 

seem to congregate, and from which, to the 
apiary and back, they seem to havea well-defined 
path or route. My tees are in my orchard, from 
whence they have three distinct courses to their 
pasturing grounds, and on those lines they can be 
seen going and coming in large numbers, at quite a 
distance from the apiary. Now, the point is here: 
A swarm of bees flying over, and coming in contact 
with these returning lines, follow them in. Bees 
going home are usually loaded, and fly more slowly 
than a bee going out, and consequently make better 
guides. Now for the evidence: 

About a year ago a swarm came from the south, 
across my place, going about due north. I followed, 
and at or about the north line of my farm they 
changed their course to about N.N. W., and, after 
going about one hundred rods, clustered on the top 
of an oak-tree in which was a swarm that had been 
in there some two or three years, 

On the first day of July, this year, Mr. Colier, who 
isa partner with me in the tile business, and who 
lives east of me about three-quarters of a mile, was 
sitting in the east door of his house, about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and saw a swarm of bees over in 
the field east of his house, low down, just at the top 
of the grass, which, when he first saw, were going 
north, and continued to go in that direction some 
distance across the field, when they changed their 
course to due west, and came direct to my apiary, 
and clustered on an apple-tree. Now, friend R., you 
have my theory, and the reasons therefor. 

Jerome, O., July 14, 1882. R. McCrory. 

I am quite inclined to agree with the 
above. I have noticed these lines of flight, 
and I have for years been puzzled to know 
why runaway swarms should so often come 
into the vicinity of large apiaries, and clus- 
ter. We know how prone bees are to unite, 
or to fall in with any moving body of bees ; 
and that they should naturally join in with 
the slow-moving, heavy-laden bees, as they 
follow each other slowly in the homeward 
route, seems extremely probable, and we 
tender you our thanks, friend M., for having 
given the matter the attention you have. 
The flight of bees has always been a most 
interesting matter to me, and I hope others 
any follow up the suggestion here thrown 
out. 
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SOME HONEY-PLANTS OF THE SOUTH. 

= if) HILE I frequently see articles describing 

yy if honey-plants, and but few of them are from 

the South, that land of flowers, I wish here 

to call attention to three that I consider of more 

than ordinary importance, and respectfully ask for 
the experience of others in regard to them. 

THE BLACKBERRY. 

Of this I have had experience only with the wild 
variety, which grows spontaneously in all waste 
places. My bees work on it from about the middle 
of April to the middle of May. I suppose the culti- 
vated varieties are equally good. 

THE PERSIMMON, 

This isa medium-sized tree that grows best in the 
fields, and blooms through May; bees work on it in 
great numbers, and seem to prefer it to almost all 
other trees. It could be cultivated, and I think the 
fruit might be used for various purposes. 

THE SOUTHERN COW PEA. 

Mr. White, in his *‘ Gardening for the South,” 
gives this as a Dolichos, but I think that I have no- 
ticed that this was a mistake. We have many vari- 
cties, the best of which [ think are the speckled; 
they are earlier, more compact in growth, free to 
bloom, and do not shed the leaves until maturity. 
They seem to secrete honey both in the flower and 
on the flower-stalk; commence to bloom in from 30 
to 40 days from germination; time of sowing can be 
varied 2 or 3 months; will grow on almost any soil; 
is but little damaged by drought, and last, but not 
least, as the peas are equal to grain, and the vine 
makes excellent hay, it will more than pay its way 
aside from honey. I recommen: their culture. 

Paris, Tenn., June 3, 1882. W. H. GREER. 

Our friend has kindly sent, with the above 
letter, a box of peas, and a sprig of the per- 
simmon, with blossoms. ‘The latter has been 
several times mentioned as a honey-plant, 
and of late we have had attention called 
once or twice to peas. We will plant them, 
and report. 

i> 60 


WHAT TO BO WITH THE DRONES WE 
DON’T WANT. 


AN AUTOMATIC DRONE-TRAP. 


y* Italianizing where you have had a drone-lay- 
ing queen, how do you get rid of the surplus 
black drones? I inquired of several large bee- 
keepers near me, and all the satisfaction I got was, 
Pinch their heads off; that is all the way I know 
of.” That would not take very longif a person only 
had them caught; but pinching drones with the 
fingers, out of a colony of bees that is just booming, 
while a lot of the bees are speaking right to the 
point — of their stinger — saying, ‘‘ Put that comb 
back,” is more of a job than a new hand like myself 
wishes to undertake. 
made a trap and set it in the entrance so that all 
bees passing either way would have to go through 
it, with the meshes large enough to admit a worker 
only, The side nearest the hive, in place of the 
Screening, has tin trap-doors, so arranged as to al- 
low a drone to pass into the trap, and prevent his 
return, When they are done flying for the day, 
they can be destroyed. The trap is 9 inches long, 2 
high, and 8 wide. The bottom and ends are wood; 
‘he sides and top are wire screen, 3 meshes to the 





inch one way, and 514 the other. I would prefer the 
screening to be made of No. 20 wire, as the finer 
wire is not so easily kept in place. If you think 
this will be of any use to bee-keepers, you are at 
liberty to publish it. If you wish to make some, I 
will send you a trap-door, such as I use. The other 
parts, any one can make without further descrip- 
tion. By the use of it I caught my black drones, 
and put them wherethey will not fertilize my Italian 
queens. Would not such a trap be a handy thing for 
any bee-keeper to have? 

Iam a bee-keeper of only one season before this, 
and am under many obligations to such writers as 
J. Heddon, C. C. Miller, and many others. 

C. A. NEWTON. 

North Benton, Mahoning Co., O., June 18, 1882. 

Your plan is not new, friend N., and, if I 
am not mistaken, the simple device given 
us by friend Jones answers every purpose. 
By placing it before the entrance, and then 
shakine every live bee outside, you have 
every drone outside; andifit is done toward 
night, you have them where they can easil 
be killed. Until this season, we have al- 
ways been annoyed more or less by black 
and hybrid drones; but now we have toward 
four hundred colonies, and not even a black 
or hybrid colony on the grounds, and tone 
that we know of very near. The conse- 
quence is, that our young queens are, al- 
most without an exception, pure. 


HONEY-PLANTS, TO KEEP THE BEES 
AWAY FROM GRAPES. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


the past three years, and knowing that you 

are trying to advance the science of bee cul- 
ture, I have a question to ask,—a question that may 
be of much importance, not only to myself, but to 
many others engaged in bee culture; it is this: 
What can we sow or plant to most successfully keep 
the bees from grapes? Every year we have the 
story of ‘Bees and Grapes.” Now, if we as bee- 
keepers can furnish the bees with something else at 
that season of the year, to keep them out of mis+ 
chief, we shall have that question settled, and it is 
the only way it can be satisfactorily accomplished; 
and also, what amount should be sown or planted 
for, sty, every ten colonies? I know the season 
may have much to do with our success, but we may, 
sometimes at least, be successful. 

A. T. KEELEY. 

Royersford, Mont. Co., Pa., June 20, 1882. 

Your idea is an excellent one, friend K., 
and I think I know of at least one plant that 
will do it. There may be others, but I have 
not had experience with any I feel sure of, 
except the Simpson plant. An acre would 
surely keep ten colonies busy, and it might 
do more, on good soil, and with good cultiva- 
tion. ‘The worst drawback I know of is the 
fact that a new plantation must be made 
about every third year. If the plants are 
started under glass, you will get quite a yield 
of honey the first season, and it will come 
just about the time grapes ripen. The next 
will be the principal yield, and the third 
will about equal the first. The fourth year 
you may about as well plow them up and 
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take a new piece of ground. The Simpson 
has the advantage over Spider plant, buck- 
wheat, and almost all others, in keeping the 
bees busy every hour in the dey that they 
van fly. The period of bloom will also cover 
eutirely the grape season. The next point 
will be the item of expense. ‘The cost the 
first year will be about the same as for an 
acre of cabbages. The two succeeding years, 
all that will be needed is cultivating just as 
we do corn, say two orthreetimes. I should 
say $10.00 per year would cover all expenses, 
on an average, for the three years. There is 
no crop to gather, you know, unless you 
gather the seed; and with a demand of 25 
cents per lb. for the seed, the seed should 
pay all expenses. ‘This estimate is for good 
thorough care, such as would produce a good 
crop of corn. If the work is done in a slip- 
shod or negligent manner, it will be a failure, 
like all other work with bees—or crops either. 


rr 


LETTER FROM A PLEASED A BC 
SCHOLAR, 





TELLING ALSO WHAT ONE SWARM OF BEES DIb IN 
OREGON, 


FFPHE goods you sent me came in due time. 1 
# received full compensation for the ten dollars. 
The 50-cent plane could not be bought from 
me now for $5.00 if I knew it could not be replaced 
for less money. The whole billof goods gave perfect 
satisfaction. 

By the way, I willtell you what aswarm of bees 
did in 48 hours. June Ist, at 11 o’clock, a swarm of 
bees came out. It was a big one. I put it into one 
of my new hives; gave it 11 empty combs, also 32 
I-lb. sections, 16 2-lb. sections, all weighing 40 Ibs. 
June 3, at 11 o'clock, I weighed again, 88 lbs., a gain 
of 48 lbs. in 48 hours. June 10, at 11 o'clock, I 
weighed again, 13114 lbs. I have now taken out 23 
well-filled pound sections, and gave them the same 
number of empty ones. 

I almost forgot to tell you that I set the new 
swarm in the old one’s place, and moved the old one 
about 40 feet away. My brood-rack is 1614x104, in- 
side measurement. I work from 10 to 16 brood- 
racks in each hive. Now, you can growl about the 
size of my racks, if you wish. I think they are just 
the right size. 

I suppose I am progressing about upon anaverage 
with the A BC class. I learned to spell saleratus, 
lye, and wear my socks outside of my pants before 
I got out of my A BC class. 

The smoker you sent me to quit smoking is a nice 
one. Before it reached mel sent for a Quinby 
double-draft. Now the boys use the one you sent 
me for smoking out minks, rats, and rabbits. My 
black bees do not know me unless the pipe is in my 
mouth; 80, what is the price of the little smoker you 
sent me? 

Iam making a collection of honey-plants and 
tlowers, and will send them to you; the upland al- 
sike and white-clover meadow were in full bloom 
May 25th, and will last till August; the bottom-land 
meadow is just getting in bloom, and will last till 
October. W. E. MCWILLI. 

Collins, Benton Co., Oregon, June 10, 1882. 

Perhaps I should apologize for giving the 
above entire in the reading columns, but 


— 








friend M. seems to have such a quaint fash- 
ion of telling a story, it seems a pity to spoil 
it OF marking any thing out. Perhaps he 
would not have been so extravagant 1n his 
praises of the iron plane, without that boom- 
ing report of 48 lbs. of honey in 48 hours. 


i 


ABSCONDING IN SPITE OF UNSEALED 
BROOD. 


‘A PESKY LOT OF STUBBORN CRITTERS.” 
N the first page of A BC, under the head of 
VY “Absconding Swarms,”’ there is a sentence 
which reads thus: ** We never feel satisfied 
unless we have given the new swarm at least one 
comb containing unsealed brood, and we have never 
bad a swarm desert a hive when thus furnished, 
nor have we ever heard of one’s doing so.”’ 

Now Lam going totell you of one’s doing so. A 
few evenings ago I found a swarm clustered on one 
of our peary-trees. It had doubtless hung there for 
some time, and had taken a shower while clustered. 
They were “powerful” cross, and as they were 
slow about getting into the swarming-box, and as it 
was getting dark, I threw a shect over them, and 
left them for the night. 

Next morning, bright and early, I hived them, put- 
ting in a frame of unsealed brood, according to the 
most approved plan of A B C, and filling up the 
hive with frames of fdn. Ialso placed the hive in a 
shady place. About ten o’clock they swarmed out 
and clustered. I hived them again, but had not 
time to get the cover on the hive before most of 
them were inthe air. A third time I hived them, 
giving them a fresh frame of brood with plenty of 
stores. I placed the swarming-box quietly on the 
frames, covering hive and all with a sheet. But 
they seemed possessed with the spirit of contrari- 
ness, for they soon came pouring out from under 
the sheet, and clustered again. The fourth time, I 
hived them ina three-story hive. I closed the en- 
trance of the lower story, which contained the brood, 
and, clapping the cover on before they had a chance 
to get away, kept them prisoners for the rest of the 
day. In the evening I found them clustered on the 
top of the hive as far from the brood as possible. | 
brushed them down into the lower story, took off 
the other two hives, put on the mat and cover, 
opened the entrance, and gave up the contest, tell- 
ing them, a ‘‘ pesky lot of stubborn critters,’ to go 
or stay, just as they saw fit. The next morning | 
found them all clustered at one side of the hive on 
the frames of fdn., which they had partially drawn 
out. My frame of brood was stripped of its honey, 
and the brood was dead. 

Supposing, from such unusual conduct, that they 
must be in need of a mother's directing care, I gave 
them a queen-cell about to batch; but behold, the 
next morning they had accepted the situation, and 
their queen was filling the despised and ill-treated 
frame of comb with eggs. JAMES MONEIL. 

Hudson, N. Y., June 24, 1882. 


But the sentence don’t read “‘ thus” now, 
friend M. It did when the A BC was first 
written, but I soon had to change it. Once 
in a while we find a stubborn colony, like 
the one you mention, but I have always suc- 
ceeded in making them stay by breaking 
them up and giving unsealed brood to each 
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part or nucleus. During the swarming sea- 
son, I would give them the brood without 
any honey, if I could readily tind a comb of 
such. The new honey often seems to awak- 
en the swarming-out mania anew. Some 
frames of fdn. that the queen has just laid in 
long enough to have a few of the eggs hatch- 
ed, and no honey, is just about what you 
want. If they do swarm out after being so 
divided, you will lose only the part that con- 
tains the queen. On the same principle, 
taking away their queen and giving them 
unsealed brood will be almost a sure pre- 
ventive against swarming out. 


el ~<a 


POWER OF THE WORKER-BEES 
CHANGE THE SEX OF WORKER- 
EGGS, 


TO 


A SOUND REPROOF FROM FRIEND PETERS, FOR OUR 
BOLDNESS AND PRESUMPTION, 


o¢ N your June issue, on page 291, commenting on 
| “The Queen Determines the Sex of Her Ova,” 

you say, “Itseems to me the bees have, after 
all, the power of making worker eggs produce 
drones when they wish, as the recent facts brought 
to light seem to show.” 

What facts, I ask, sustain such a wild and vision- 
ary theory? The opinions deduced from observa- 
tions by all the apiculturists with whom I am famil- 
iar, when scrutinized, go to establish the very re- 
verse idea you desire to inculcate. Even in the 
June number, on page 200, Mr. Morgan says he had 
drone brood reared in worker-cells. Of course, he 
may, and vice versa, if he is a close observer, and 
from that fact he assumes that ‘‘the eggs would 
have produced workers if thecomb had been left in 
the hive from which I [he] took it.’”’ To show the 
fallacy of such a conclusion, I need only refer tothe 
fact of many apiculturists filling whole hives with 
worker foundation alone, and yet the instinct of the 
queen to produce both workers and drones is such 
that, in every case, without exception, more or less 
drone brood is reared in colonies having a fully ma- 
tured queen. Young queens do not generally de- 
posit drone ova until the colony is made strong and 
vigorous with workers. Inorder to make room for 
drone brood in worker-cells, these latter are elongat- 
ed beyond the level of the worker brood, and hence 
sometimes they protrude so as to slightly resemble 
queen-cells, but there is always a line of demarca- 
tion between the drone brood and the adjacent 
worker brood, and thus his 25 drone-cells exemplify 
only what may be seen in any healthy colony during 
any season suitable for rearing brood. I don’t sup- 
pose there is a colony of bees in existence in a nor- 
inal condition with all worker comb in every frame 
that has not more or less drone brood in it. 

Now, friend Root, what became of your powers of 
recollection when you wrote that item quoted 
above? Most assuredly, you knew a drone-laying 
queen could not propagate a brood of workers. You 
also knew, that in such hives the bees always vainly 
endeavor to rear queens from drone-eggs. That 
ubortive effort, however, has a good-looking queen- 
cell, but the inmate is male. You can no doubt call 
to mind a thousand such instances. You say the 
food manipulated by the bees constitutes the great 
factor of sex. If it were possible for bees to change 
the female ova into male larve by compounding 





food, why not, by the same process,—presto change! 
—the male ova into worker-nymphs? Now, you 
know there is drone ova, as proven by the progeny 
ofan unfertile queen, yet you have admitted there 
were none but female ova, if I correctly understand 
you. Oh! Il imagine you say, those ova are from an 
unfertile queen, which makes a different case alto- 
gether. But the stubborn fact stares us inthe face, 
that queen deposited male ova only, and one posi- 
tive fact can not be dethroned by a thousand nega- 
tives, we are told. The drone brood is developed in 
spite of the many efforts to rear queens by the bees 
from them. The worker nurse-bees ave nothing 
to do with the sex of the future individual — feeding 
and nursing is their office. The ova will develop 
that sex in which they were cast by nature. 

It was said of Lord Bacon, or Lord Somebody else, 
aman of rare genius, that occasionally, during his 
greatest efforts, there wou'd occur a momentary 
suspension of mental phenomena—an _ ellipsis — 
gap, as it were; the faculties of the mind seemed to 
slumber an instant, then he would resume the 
thread of his discourse without ever being con- 
scious of that skip in his mental existence. May ~ 
not this tangent off from your stock of better kuowl- 
edge have resulted from such an ellipsis or suspen- 
sion of mental action, and forced you to skip over 
your former better and sounder views, similar to 
the mental inertia of the nobie lord? 

GEO. B. PETERS. 

Couneil Bend, Ark., June 13, 1882. 

I forgive you, friend Peters, even for your 
doubtful compliment of likening me to that 
great Lord Somebody ; but instead of taking 
space for a reply, | would simply ask you 
and others to get a comb of nice worker 
brood, and cut out pieces for queenless colo- 
nies. Insert them exactly as you insert 
brood for queen-rearing, and see if you do 
not find drones from some of the cells. If 
you do, go and see if you find any drones in 
the original comb the brood came outof. Let 
others try the same experiment, and if it 
transpires we have nothing to talk about, 
we won’t talk. Meanwhile, let us have as 
many facts as can be brought forward. I 
did not intend to adduce the facts you gave, 
friend P., to prove the point. You only 
showed that the queen could adapt herself to 
drone comb, and that only, when there was 
not worker comb to be had. 


rr a 
THE BEES FROM A QUEENLESS 
HIVE STEAL AN EGG FRO 

ANOTHER HIVE? 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS IN THE MATTER, 


‘SAHAT do you mean when you say, ‘Can I 
W prove that a bee stole an egg and raised a 
queen”’? Do you mean to ask if Ican bring 
witnesses to that effect? Ifs0, I say no, not of any 
account. I will give itin detail if it will interest 
you. 

The swarm was queenless long before February, 
as there was no Lrood of any kind, to the best of my 
knowledge; and about the middle of March I gave 
them three frames of brood,in all stages; and of 
course they went about raising a queen, which was 
a failure, but which I think was my fault, from 
opening the hive in too cold weather; however, 
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they cut the ceil about half down and began again; 
but, of course, the brood was too old to raise a queen. 
They capped the cell one day and cut it down the 
next, and they had been playing this way some 
time when, to my surprise, on looking in, what should 
I see but a cell nicely cleaned up, with the jelly and 
a new-laid egg, just as any queen would have laid 
five minutes before, and ina few days the cell was 
capped, etc., and thus we have a laying queen with 
capped worker brood, not drone brood. I have not 
for sure seen the young bees yet, but every thing 
seems to be all right. There were no eggs nor lar- 
vee of any kindin the hive at the time — only some 
capped brood, and very little of that—no fertile 
worker about it. 

Now, just what I want to know is, how did that 
solitary egg come in that hive, if it was not carried 
in by a bee? and where did this bee get the egg, if 
he did not steal it? or do you think a queen took 
compassion on them, and visited them and laid an 
egg for them? 

I also had another qucenless stock, into the center 
of which I put a frame of brood, and in about six 
days they had queen-cells on five frames, so this 
proves that the bees can carry eggs about in their 
own hive, and why not carry from one hive to the 
other in alike manner? I am almost afraid tosend 
thi:, but I have summoned up courage and done so, 


just as the facts appear to me. 
C. Til. BEELER, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 3, 1882. 


Why, my friend, instead of being ashamed 
to send your article, you ought to be glad of 
the opportunity you have for giving us such 
very valuable facts. Although we have 
great quantities of matter sent in for publi- 
cation, we have comparatively few facts 
from real experience like yours. It is true, 
we have had reports before, tending to show 
that bees do sometimes steal an egg from 
another hive, but I have been incredulous, 
until now, although it has been long known 
that they would carry eggs from one comb 
to another. 


rr oe 
DOES A FERTILE QUEEN EVER LEAVE 


THE HIVE, EXCEPT WITH A 
SWARM? 





AM fully satisfied that a fertile queen does some- 

times leave her hive when she does not go with 

a newswarm. Last Thursday night, when I 
arrived home about haif-past 5 p. M., I went to my 
apiary, and there found a buach of bees on the 
alighting-board. I at once opened them and found 
a queen. Not knowing where she came from, I 
caged her and proceeded to cxamine to find out 
where she belonged, if possible. The first hive I 
opened was one next to the one where this queen 
was found, about 3% feet distant from it, and 
precisely the same color (white, with wide red alight- 
ing-board). Upon looking it over carefully I could 
find no queen. I examined it very thoroughly 8 or 4 
times, but no queen could be seen. On becoming 
satisfied that no queen was there, where | saw her 
the morning before, I concluded that the queen I 
had inthe cage must belong there; so I at once let 
her in among the bees. They received her with ev- 
ident manifestations of joy, proving that she be- 
longed there. My wife and little boy had watched 
thoroughly, and no swarm had issued, so the queen 











must have gone out on an excursion of her own, 
Now, why did she do this? [ have come to the con- 
clusion that our queens go out oftener than we sup- 
pose, and perhaps many cases where breeders have 
been accused of selling hybrids for tested queens 
are susceptible of the above as a solution and ex- 
planation. At any rate, the above story is a fact; 
and if one queen goes out occasionally, why not an- 
other? and why is it not probable that our queens 
go out often on excursions? I have often opened a 
hive, and carefully examined it, and found no 
queen; but thinking I had not looked carefully 
enough, or perhaps queen was lost, I would look the 
hive over next day, and find the queen readily. Has 
not every bee-keeper had the same expericnce? and 
is it not fair to presume that he did look the hive 
over, and the queen had really “ gone a visiting”? 

J. E. Ponp, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., June, 1882. 


The matter of fertile aanens going a visit- 
ing was pretty thoroughly gone over some 
years ago, and 1 believe the conclusion was 
that it occurs so seldom we might say that 
they don’t, as arule. I know there is some- 
thing a little strange about the fact that we 
so often fail to find a queen, and then again 
find her so easily; but after such searches, I 
have sometimes found her, away from the 
bees, off on a comb by herself, almost alone; 
and in one case I found her away from the 
cluster, up in an spper story. If I am not 
mistaken, I think have, in one or two 
cases, seen fertile queens show themselves 
at the entrance, or venture a little way out 
on the alighting-board. Granting this, it 
behooves us to keep in mind that these are 
rare exceptions, and that, while one queen 
shows a sort of sport, as it were, like this, 
thousands stay in their hives for their whole 
term of life, never manifesting any dis- 
position to wander from their regular allot- 
ed sphere of egg-laying. From the fact of 
your queen having a little cluster of bees 
with her, I should be inclined to think a 
little swarm must have slipped out unob- 
served. ‘These irregularities are much more 
frequent during a dearth of honey, and I 
have known the bees to chase a queen out 
of the hives at such times. Old strong 
stocks, with plenty of stores, seldom show 
any such irregularities. 


eR 


SUB- EARTH VENTILATION, AND 200 
DAYS WITHOUT A FLY. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT WATER FOR BEES, AND 
THE ** DRY POWDER.”’ 





walls, leaving an air space to avoid uncven 

temperature and what moisture might arise 
from the walls: then a small stovepipe was connect- 
ed with the chimney, and an underground tile pipe, 
40 ft. long, to lead in the air as fast as the stove- 
pipe would take it out, which gave pure air at about 
41°, With the temperature 60° outside, the ther- 
mometer showed 44°; with the temperature 20° be- 
low zero, outside, or a variation of 80°, the tempera- 
ture at the inner end of the ventilator was 41°, 
showing that a little longer tile would not vary it to 
any great extent, or prove of much greater value, 
About the 7th of November the bees were put in- 


1 ARRANGED a room in my cellar within all the 
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to this repository, and the weather being fine on the 
Mth of April, they were removed, ail but one swarm, 
which was left to test the plan, and thus remained 
until the 2d of June, making over 200 days with no 
fly. May 4th f received a visit from Mr. G. F. 
Wheeler, of Mexico (to whom much eredit should be 
given #8 inventor of the prize box), and we went for 
the experimental hive, which was brought to the 
door in bright daylight, and after giving a whiff of 
smoke, the frames (three of them containing brood) 
were cxamincd and set into another hive, and 
the bottom-board closely examined under the micro- 
scope, which would, it seems to me, convince any 
observer of the truth of the dry-powder theory. A 
frame of sweetened water wag given them, and they 
were put back for two weeks, when they were again 
overhauled, wiih no sign of dysentery. They were 
ngain set back until June 2, when they were set cut 
for a jubilee, and in about 2 hours they commenced 
bringing in pollen. As there were not more than 
one pint of dead bees in all, it shows pretty, well that 
bees sometimes live at least 7 or 8 months, During 
the winter they were entirely open at top, and en- 
trance also open, showing the bees at all times, 
when going into the cellar, which was about every 
week, which exposure they scarcely noticed. 

For the ventilation idea I am much indebted to 
Mr. Dines, of Fulton, N. Y., who has been extremely 
successful in wintering for some years past. Has 
he not kept his light undcr a bushel? 

WATER FOR BEES. 

About the middle of March, some hives showed 
signs of uneasiness, and were given water with 
gratifying results; and when removed to summer 
stands, as the weather was unfavorable, combs were 
filled with honey and water, and placed beside the 
brood. They were very soon empty, and were re- 
filled, and placed in the center of the brood-nest, 
and the first we knew they were filled with brood, 
and the precess repeated as often as they could take 
care of them uatil nearly fruit bloom, when my 
honey was all gone; but as the well did not fail, I 
would fill my sprinkler with water and fill the combs, 
putting a frame of watcr into every hive, and in the 
strong enes I put it in the center of the brood-nest, 
and in cvery case, with strong swarms, the water 
would be gone in two days, and then thousands could 
be seen loading with water at a stream near the bee 
yard. These I knew were our own bees, as there are 
no other Italians around here. 

I think I have given 80 hives at least two barrels of 
water, and still they go for the creek. Who knows 
how much bees suffer for water? In one large 
swarm a frame was placed outside the division- 
board, filled with water, having access under the 
division-board. F. H. CYRENIUS. 

Scriba, New York, June, 1882. 


Friend C., your communication is a most 
valuable one, especially that part of it per- 
taining to the sub-earth ventilation matter. 
I feel sure the time is not far off when we 
shall have a summer temperature all winter 
long, and save fuel, too, by bringing our 
fresh air under ground before it comes into 
the house. I am a little surprised at the 
good results you obtained from a tile onl 
40 feet long. Will you please tell us the di- 
ameter of this tile? — Your account of giv- 
ing t!¢ bees so much water makes me feel 
as if 1 should like a ruuning brook that I 
could conduct right through a bee-hive, and 


then I would place a barrel of granulated 
sugar where it would run down as fast as 
used, right by the side of the water-trough, 
leaving the bees to combine the two at their 
—— and in just such proportions as 
hey saw (fit. Inthe winter time we should 
need a barrel of flour on the side of the 
trough opposite the sugar, and then, with 
the sub-earth pipe, we should have an auto- 
matic bee-raising machine. I am not really 
sure we should need any greenhouse for 
them to fly in, for you have proved they can 
live, do well, and raise brood, for at least 200 
days without any fly at all. Now in sober 
earnest, dear friends, I feel the time is fast 
coming when, instead of this great trouble 
to get bees to start with in the spring, it will 
be only a barn gee as to the price of flour 
and granulated sugar. Water and air are 
free, thanks to our kind heavenly Father. 


$e 


WORD AGAINST CLIPPING QUEENS’ 
WINGS. 


A 


WILL IT ENDANGER THE STRENGTH OF THE WOLKK- 
ERS’ WINGS? 


* AMinthe ABC classin bee culture, and feel 

that Iam hardly entitled to a place in that; at 

——~ Jeast, not far from the foot; and in about the 

same position in regard to writing any thing for the 

public eye. Yet I feel constrained to say something 
on the above heading. 

It is a well and, I thought, generally known fact, 
that there is a principle that like produces like, run- 
ning through all organized creation, both animal 
and vegetable; and it is by the recognition of this 
fact, and the judicious use of it, that our domestic 
animals and farm and garden products have been 
brought to their present high standard of excellence, 
the most perfect of its kind being always selected 
for propagation. Yet inthis matter of mutilating 
the wings of the queen-bees, this principle secms to 
be entirely ignored. In the town of Wytheville, Va., 
where I lived many years, was a breed of tailless 
dogs, and this was produced by a custom which pre- 
vailed there of bobbing the tails of that variety of 
dogs. I have seen whole litters of puppies, eight or 
ten in number, with hardly any more sign of a tail 
than a guinea pig. One writer goes so far as to say 
that persistent practice of planting only the middle 
grains of ears of corn will result in ears without 
grains on the ends. Certain it is, that I have seen 
many such ears. I can almost hear some one say, 
* But bees are not dogs or corn.” If the principle is 
correct, it will produce the same effect on queens 
as on dogs’ tails. Already we hear ominous reports, 
such and such per cent of queens hatching with 
imperfect wings, or without any wings. 

I have only three purchased Italian queens of the 
most reputable breeders in the country. They have 
all the good points generally claimed for them, ex- 
cept power of wing. Wife and I were looking at a 
very strong colony of them one day in May, when — 
they were driven in by a coming storm. Wife, who 
is enthusiastic for the Italians, exclaimed, as they 
fell in myriads in the grass, some as far as eight or 
ten feet from the hive, ‘Oh what loads of honey 
they are bringing in! They can’t get to the hive 
with it till they rest.’”” Well, now, the condition of 





things inside did not warrant any such praise or in- 
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ference; for other stands of both blacks and hybrids 
(a misnomer), with a great many less bees could 


show equally as good a stock account, and they | 


would make the alighting-board almost every time. 
The best honey-gatherers I have are queens raised 
from these same queens. The blacks come next, 


and these purely mated bought queens are last, al- | 


though they make up that deficiency by their great 
breeding capacity. A. WILLIAMSON, 
Osceola, Washington Co., Va., June 19, 1882. 


Friend W., you have struck on the posi- | 
tion held by D. L. Adair, and discussed at | 
considerable length in the first volume of | 
GLEANINGS, ten years ago. The only ob-| 
jection I know of, to your reasoning, is that | 
the time is too short for any such results, If | 


the wings of all queens were clipped for 
several centuries, it would seem that nature 


might cease to develop an organ that was 


never used; but that the cutting-off of 
queens’ wings and dogs’ tails in one man’s 
lifetime should give wingless queens and 
bees, and tailless dogs, would hardly be in 
accordance with the facts collected on this 
strange subject. Should we, however, se- 
lect dogs and queens, tailless and wingless 
from birth, and breed from them for several 
generations, no doubt we might in a few 
seasons get a breed having this peculiarity 
pretty well established. Do you not see the 
difference? Well, if we notice thatthe work- 
ers from a certain queen seem to have weak 
wings, as in the case you have just stated, by 
all means awoid breeding from her. If Iam 
correct, the point that Prof. Cook urges so 
strongly is, that we take more heed to points 
like these. It is, without doubt, of vast mo- 
ment that something should be done in this 
matter. At present there is, undoubtedly, 
too much of a saving of everything that pro- 
duces bees with three yellow bands, thus 
cutting off all chance for nature to weed out 
the poorest as she has been doing for ages; 
and as a result, we are obliged to send over 
to barren Italy, every now and then, to get 
stock that has been weeded out by this pro- 
cess. When Italy learns to raise queens as 
we do, and to feed up with sugar all that do 
not get enough natural stores, what are we 
going to do? Very likely we shall have to 

epend on friend Cook, or some other good 
friend of humanity, to save us from the evil 
that even now begins to loom up in the dis- 
tance. 


FRIEND ATCHLEY IN TROUBLE. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 





what todo. I sold a good lot of honey and col- 
lected $500.00 to buy wax with, and to pay $200.00 
I owe, and night before lasc myself and family were 
nearty killed by chloroform, and my money all sto- 
len; my drawer torn out by the roots, and every 
thing, including my watch and some other jewelry, 
was also taken, and I can not get any trace at all of 
who did it. I owe R. Wilkin $113.00, and James Mar- 
vin $100.00, which is about all the money I owe. 
Money can hardly be borrowed here at all, at this 
season; business is dull and I don’t know where to 
get it. 
I was also indicted about a month ago for selling 


H AM almost ruined in business. I don’t know 


| honey that the people pronounced glucose. It was 
| the honey I bonght of friend Wilkin, and it was so 
| much whiter than Texas honey they at once called 
it manufactured stuf, when it was nothing but the 
finest California huney, and the trial comes off in 
July, and that will cost me something, although | 
am satisfied they can not make avy thing out of it. 
lam going to write my creditors and see if they will 
| not waiton me 90 days; and if they won't, I don’t 
know what I shalldo. I have got more money due 
me at about that time, and you may be sure [ will 
never again have more than $5.00 in my house at « 
time. If these men will not wait on me I will adver- 
tise in GLEANINGS and sell some bees and honey at 
a sacrifice, and pay them. Please tell what you 
would do in the matter. I had rather give up all my 
| bees (90 stands), to pay the $260.00, than be called dis- 
| honest, or not coming up to my promise, and I can 
| not get the money now, otherwise. 
Yours in sorrow,— 
Lancaster, Texas, June 26, 1882. 


Your resolution not to keep over $5.00 in 
the house again, friend A., 1s a pretty good 
one, unless you put the amount rather small, 
for it is a fact, that keeping money in the 
house, or in one’s pocket, in sums like you 
mention, is one of the incentives to crime. 
| When money is paid you, either pay it out 
/again or put itin the bank. Of course, you 
| received this sum in various small amounts. 
| Well, if so, why did you not send it, as fast 
|as you got it, to those you were owing, or 
| buy wax with it, and thus have it out of 
ae hands, instead of letting it accumulate? 

t is an excellent idea, in several ways, to 
Ben money moving; for while it is lying 
still in your pocket or drawer, it is doing no 
good to anybody. Money was made to be 
used, and the more we use, judiciously, of 
' course, the more good it does. It is a loss 
‘every way, for astrong able man to be stand- 
| ing around when there is so much work to 
do, and it is, in the same way,a loss for good 
/money to be standing or lying still. Keep it 
moving and ‘* working.” 

So much for good resolutions ; but what is 
to be done now? ‘Tell the full facts in the 
case to your creditors, and, without wasting 
| Very much time in talking over the matter, 
| get to work again. If there is a reasonable 
‘chance of convicting the thieves, by all 
|means improve it; but don’t waste much 
time or money, unless the case is a _ pretty 

lain one. A cousin of mine recently lost 

is life in pursuing a thief who had stolen 
his horse. He exposed himself to a cold 
storm, because he was pretty close on his 
track, and lost his life and— the thief too. 
Coolness and wisdom are needed in coping 
with Satan. The fact that you have in your 
community, men who would want the hard 
earnings of a brother, and risk their lives 
for it, would seem to me to indicate that 
the cause of religion must be at a rather low 
ebb near you. Have you plenty of strong 
churches, and are their members real live 
Christians who carry their religion into their 
daily business? If you are a man well 
known and trusted and beloved in your 
vicinity, I should expect the people would 
rise up in a remonstrance in this honey mat- 
ter, and declare it to be impossible that you 


E. J. ATCHLEY. 








had done such a thing. I have purchased 
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and sold quite a quantity of friend Wilkin’s 
California honey, and we know it to be both 


the food and water part all right, but they 
died, as conjectured, for want of air. Sueh 


vood and wholesome. I feel pretty well sat- | a loss is enough to make one feel ‘ blue,” 


istied the honey matter has ai righted itself 
by this time, without costing you any mon- 
ey; and if your trust is in God, friend A., 
and you are striving, day by day, to have 
your life right in his sight, the loss of the 


money Will come out all right too, for he has | 


given us the promise, all things shall work 
together for good to those who love him, 
and that, too, in spite of all thatevil men can 
do. 
> 000 ———.- — 
HOW MANY BEES THERE ARE 
HALF A POUND, ETC, 


IN 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT OUR TRIALS. 


5 | ROM the post-mark on your card, I infer that 


i ’ you shipped my bees the first day of June. I 
bees at 4 o’clock on the 8th. The bees were all dead 
except two workers. The cages were all in good or- 
der, with plenty of food and water. The bees 
showed signs of having been smothered. I live two 
miles from town. Thinking I might possibly find a 
live queen, I hurried home and emptied a cage on a 
cloth; but all were dead, and apparently much re- 
duced in size. Then I wanted to see the queen. I 
took a feather and shifted the bees repeatedly, but 
failed to find her. Well, I must find the queens, 
and hereis a good chance of knowing how many bees 
there are in half a pound; and by counting them, I 
shall be certain to find the queens, 

The first cage, instead of 1606, counted out 1938; 
the other three cages each counted over 2000. But 
the weight of bees depends much upon the amount 
of honey they have in their sacks. Perhaps you 
caged them before they ate their breakfast. I 
found all the queens, but they were so drawn up, or 
reduced in length, that they were hard to distin- 
guish. I found but very few drones—not more 
than ten. The express bill to Asheville was $1.20; 
from Asheville to Waynesville, 25 cents, 

Well, 1am a little blue, and have been hesitating. 
You know nothing about me, whether I am square 
or crooked, Butas you replace damages that occur 
in transit, you will please duplicate my order. That 
is, send me by express four selected tested queens, 
with half-pound of bees with each queen. Be sure 
you get them in cages large enough to avoid smoth- 
ering, or else send fewer bees. In my business 
transactions my rule istotry to keep square with 
every man. Wa. FRANCIS, SR. 

Waynesville, N. C.. June 14, 1882. 


It will be observed, that we estimate 1600 
bees for a half-pound in our price list. In- 
stead of reducing our price list this season 
because bees were so plentiful, I have in- 
structed the boys to give pretty good weight, 
and this is likely why our friend found over 
~000 to a cage on an average. It may be, 
too, that this lot was sent out before they 
had had their ‘“‘ breakfast,” as he so pleas- 
antly termsit. I am glad to know they over- 
ran my estimate, any way; for even if they 
should be —, well filled with honey when 
sent out, there would likely be the 1600 any 
way. In the above lot of four half-pound 
pickages, each one contained one of our 
select tested queens, It seems we had got 





received the card on the sixth day, and the | 





true enough. It may help some of the 
friends who think our prices high, to see 
why they must necessari)y be so. If the 
next lot, which we sent right after them, in 
sages double the size, get through all right, 
I presume the money originally received 
will pretty nearly cover cost cf both. How 
do I know whether you are ‘‘ square” or 
‘crooked,’ friend F.? Well, L know pret- 
ty well by your kind letter. Besides, I do 


not believe we have a man in our midst so 
heartless as to wish to have us send another 
lot for nothing, after seeing to how much 
pains and expense we have been to in order 
to have them go safely. 


nr £60 ee 


NEW CANDIED HONEY. 


HE bee-keepers all seem disposed to make a 
sort of god father (or mother) of you, and, like 
children out at play, whenever they find a new 

flower, or get a sliver in their finger, they run right 
to mother as a matter of course. AS you seem des- 
tined to share all the ‘new flowers”’ and “slivers” 
with your many readers and followers, why shouldn't 
I trot in with mine? We have not lost a swarm of 
bees in two years. We have 20 stands — are cutting 
out all queen-cells, to prevent swarming; go through 
once a week, and have had only one swarm. They 
are all working nicely in sections, and promise a 
big crop. But a thing happened lately, which, to 
us, isstrange. Wewould go through and cut out 
queen cells, and then in a week do the same thing 
again; and for two or three weeks we would find 
new comb filled with candied honey. This is my 
*.new flower.’’ Do you allow your bees to act so, or 
is it common? One hive, where we could not get 
sections in top so soon as we ought, had in six days 
built up a pyramid as white as snow on the honey- 
board. It was beautiful, and all the central part of 
the combs was filled with candied honey, and the 
outer portions were fast becoming so. We found 
candiéd honey in new comb in many of the hives. 


== 


STICKS AND WIRES FOR TRANSFERRING. 


Last year we cid a good deal of transferring from 
box hives to frames, and I think we found a better 
way than anyI have seen mentioned in GLEANINGS; 
viz., to fasten the comb into the frames. We got 
our split sticks all ready — right length, ete., as you 
direct for tying with strings. But we use fine an- 
nealed wire. Before going to work we cut the wire 
into three-inch pieces; then we take half the sticks 
and fasten a wire to cach end of the sticks. Then 
we go to work laying the wired sticks under the 
frames, slip in the combs, lay on the unwired stick, 
take the loose end of wire, and just give a turnor 
or two around the top stick, and the work is done. 
No knots, no trouble. In a few days you unwind 
the wire from the top sticks and take all off, leaving 
the sticks all wircd and ready to be used again. The 
same wires, being soft and pliable, can be useda 
number of times without being taken from bottom 
sticks. 

THE RUBBER PLATES FOR STARTERS. 

The little rubber plates we got of you to make our 
foundation, work first rate; but we were nearly dis- 
couraged before we learned how to manage it. I 
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think a person should have two pair, so as to be fill- 
ing one while the other is cooling. 
F. 8. FOLMER. 
Spring Mills, Campbell Co., Va., June 20, 1882. 
Thanks for your very kind words, friend 

F., and U earnestly pray that I may always 
be able to give eflicient help to all who see 
fit to come tome. Your ‘sliver’ about the 
candied honey is something I have never 
seen. Honey that candies almost as soon as 
stored, like pure grape sugar, has been sev- 
eral times reported ; but L believe its source 
is not known definitely. The reason you 
found it only where you had cut out 
queen-cells, was because it was a recent 
eet and I think you will find the same 

ind of candied honey all through your api- 
ary, in the honey just brought in. I know 
of no help for it, except to explain it to your 
customers; and if they do not know you 
apemer you may find it pretty hard work 
0 convince them you have not been feeding 
sugar.—Y our plan of using sticks with wires 
on them is very old, but it sometimes does 
good to revive old things. 





Dhe “Srowlery.” 


This department is to be mane for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, | hope you will ‘‘ talk 
right out.’’ Asa rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 














satisfied that you are an arrant hypocrite, 
and not an honorable opponent, but, like a 
little whiffet, always barking behind. 
GEORGE K. Wriqaut. 
Cambria, N. Y., June 29, 1882. 

Why, friend W., one might almost think 
= were mad about something. If itis all 

vecause } felt obliged to decline publishin 

some communication you sent, which I di 
not deem as profitable and important as 
other matter I had on band,I am very sorry; 
but inasmuch as it is my duty to select mat- 
ter to the best of my judgment, I do not see 
how I can do differently. If enemies are a 
blessing to us because they tell us of our 
faults without fear or favor, I certainly 
have got a blessing this time, and I shall try 
to have your words do me good. If I am in 
the least disposed to be hypocritical, I will 
strive for the opposite ; and if I have ever, 
even unconsciously, had a way of *‘ barking 
behind,” I will try henceforth to do all my 
barking right squarely before people’s faces. 
Your first request is, however, not so easily 
complied with. Your name is likely some- 
where in our long printed list of those to 
whom we send price lists once a year. We 
printed fifty copies of these lists, and it 
would be quite a task to have a clerk hunt 
out your name fifty times, and cut it out. I 
fear, in spite of all I can do, that a price list 
will go to you once a year for the next fifty 
ears. Before that time, however, it is quite 
ikely my son may send them out, and your 
son may get them. I presume, under the ex- 
isting state of affairs, you wouldn’t shake 
ds if we should meet? Probably not; 
but as far as I am concerned, I do not know 


»” not send any more of your trashtome. Iam 





that I would have any objection, even though 
you did call me those ugly names. 





THE LOCUST AS A HONEY-TREE; 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT STARTING LOCUST GROV?s, 


window I see the bees working industriously 

among the fragrant blossoms. The flow of 
honey seems to be greatest toward evening, as then 
there is a cloud of bees among these trees, and it is 
my impression that the yield of honey from them is 
quite considerable and of good flavor. These trees 
belong to the Leguminosw order, which embraces a 
host of plants, trees, shrubs, and herbs. There are 
about 7000 species. Peas and beans belong to the 
same order. 


a locust-trees are now in bloom, and from iny 


THE HONEY-LOCUST. 

Most of us have been accustomed to call the locust 
with pink or white flowers, honey-locust; but if the 
readers should see a real honey-locust, they would 
say, ‘*No such trees on my farm.” 

Allalong the trunk are horrid masses of branch- 
ing thorns 6 inches to 1% feet long — an excellent 
tree for birds to build in, for I am sure their nests 
would not be disturbed by bad boys. It attains a 
height of from 30 to 70 feet, has beautiful foliage, 
and is now covered with small bunches of greenish 
flowers. I found some few trees in the woods here, 
the contented hum of many bees showing that it 
may rightly be called honey-locust (Gleditschia). 

But the most valuable of all the locusts is the 
Robinia l. This is the common locust found every- 
where in our country. It isa native of the Western 
and Middle States, and has been naturalized in New 
England. It grows readily and vigorously on per- 
meable soils, as sand and gravel, or loam; and now 
let me show you its great value: 

1. It is a good honey-tree. 

2. It is a beautiful tree for the lawn or park, hav- 
ing exquisitely beautiful foliage both in color and 
form. 

3. Unlike other shade trees, the locust improves 
the sod or grass where it is planted. The soil here 
is very light and sandy, and it isa difficult matter to 
make grass grow on the lawn; but if locusts are 
planted, we soon have a good compact growth. 

4. The chief value of the locust is the durability of 
the wood. As fence-posts it will outlast oak of any 
kind four to one. 

We are told by a f.iend that near the battlefield of 
Monmouth stood an old fence built during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Four years ago this fence was re- 
paired, and to the astonishment of the children who 
now occupy the old homestead, the posts which their 
father had placed there were still sound. They 
were the yellow locust, which abounds here, but is 
not such a rapid grower as the common black locust. 

Allfarmers know that one of the greatest nu'- 
sances about the farm is bad fences, and the keep- 
ing of them in repair. There is some waste land to 
every farm, and if this were planted with young 
locust-trees there would soon be a continual supply 
of posts, enough to keep all fences in good repair. 
In our yard are trees 15 years old. Each one will 
make at least a dozen posts. In this vicinity farm- 
ers begin to know the va!ue of such timber, and 
posts 4 in. by 3 in. by 6 feet sell for 75 cents apiece. 
Ten years’ growth will make good fence-posts that 
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will last 40 or 50 years at the least. We contemplate 
buying a few acres of land and planting it with 
young locust-trees. Land here can be had for $10.00 
per acre, and 15 years’ growth ought to make it 
worth $2000 per acre. Every farmer ought to re- 
serve the most inconvenient and barren spot on his 
farm for a locust grove. In Monmouth Co., N. J., 
we see just such groves on farms. Locust seed, I 
presume, can be obtained from secdsmen. 8. J. H. 
Spotswoo], N. J., June 17, 1882. 


We have before pretty well discussed this 
matter of honey and fence-posts from a lo- 
cust grove, and the facts brought out fully 
justify, I believe,the investment. The hon- 
ey usually comes a little before white clover, 
and the yield is about as certain as most oth- 
er sources, while the honey, when well ripen- 
ed, is fully equal to clover, although it may 
be a shade darker in color. As our 4000 
basswoods were not planted as epee to- 
gether as they might have been, I have 
thought of putting locusts between them. 
Will somebody tell us when is the proper 
time to sow the seeds, etc.? With the facts 
that have been brought forward, an adver- 
tisement of seeds or small trees, if anybody 
has them, would, I think, now be in order. 
A great deal of wire fence is now being put 
up, and serviceable posts are soon going to 
be in great demand. Small trees, like the 
little basswoods friend Morris has been send- 
ing out by mail, are about what the most of 
our bee-keepers need. 


Eo 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SENDING BEES TO OREGON, 


SAW in GLBANINGS your kind offer to give any 
i one a free ud. who would raise queens for the 

friends in Oregon. Now, what is the use of ad- 
vertising? they would send to youany way. “ Far 
brought and dear bougbt”’ is the best, always, and 
everybody knows A. I. Root to be square and punc- 
tualin his dealings, and, of course, will send their 
orders to him in preference to an advertiser here in 
Washington, or in Oregon. I have corresponded 
with several parties in Oregon in reference to 
queens. I have offered to furnish tested queens 
raised from natural cells, under the swarming im- 
pulse, for $2.00 each, and I have not a doubt but 
that each party sent to you, and paid very near that 
price in expressage for their queens. So much for 
being popular. 

And now, friend Root, I want to tell you what 
GLEANINGS has done for me. You have nearly 
5000 subscribers, and probably 10,000 readers; they 
stretch from the north pole to the jumping-off 
place in Australia. Well, they haven't all written 
to me, but by the looks of the pile of letters wnan- 
swered that I have,one would think the most of 
them had sent a letter or postal card. 1 have re- 
ceived as many as 17 letters in one day. It would 
take all my time andtwo clerks to begin to answer 
them; they all found my address in GLEANINGS, and 
allask about the same questions. Now, as GLEAN- 
INGs got meinto the tcrape, I think it’s no more 
than fair that you answer a few of the questions. 
They can see by the answers what the questions 
were, 





1. Washington Territory is as healtbful a country 
as mankind ever lived in. 

2. Water is very good—none better. 
trout in all the streams. 

3. Plenty of government land untaken yet, mostly 
timbered. 

4. All fruits do well, except peaches and grapes. 

5. Bees do fairly, especially the Italians; tho 
country is rather new yet; not clover enough. 

6. Climate No. 1. The coldest day at oon last win- 
ter was 36° above. The coldest morning at daylight 
was 16° above. I had 3000 cabbages winter in the 
ground without hurt. Cabbage-plants sown in Sep- 
tember winter out of doors without any protection. 
Our summers average from 70° to 80° in the shade; 
84° is the highest that I ever saw it in the shade, 

Now, friends, come one, come all, and bring your 
families, and we will make you welcome. 

Il. A. MARCH. 


Speckled 


Fidalgo, Wash. Ter., June 19, 1582. 


Friend March, you are a good friend of 
mine, and therefore do not see my faults, or 
perhaps wouldn’t tell them if you did; but I 
am sorry to tell you, alldo not agree with 
you in the high compliments P in pay me, 
and, as an illustration, I would refer you to 
the Growlery of this present number. If it 
were not for a sprinkling of such letters, I 
do not know but that I might be tempted to 
get vain. There has been so much trouble 
about promptness in the queen and bee 
business, I have tried hard to set a good ex- 
ample for the brethren, and I decided that 
high prices, with prompt shipments, would 
be better than low prices and delays; but it 
seems, as you say, that we hold the trade, at 
least a portion of it,in spite of the high pric- 
es. Well, the moral to all your remarks is, 
friend March, that you and others must 
build up a reputation in the same way. It 
takes only a little while to win the confidence 
of the people, and when the current once 
sets your way, itis nota very hard matter 
to hold your customers, if you have the 
spirit of fairness in your heart. Will our 
Oregon friends, and those in that remote 
vicinity, give friend March a trial? And 
now, friend M., get a smart girl or boy who 
writes a good plain hand, and teach him to 
send an acknowledgment of some kind for 
every letter received ; then as soon as you 
can, pencil your answer ve on the back 
or margin of every letter, and let the boy or 
girl put it in nice shape at her leisure. This 
clerk can have a postal guide, make sure the 
addresses are correct, attend to the stamps 
and stationery, wrap up and mail queens, 
while you only do the pleasant part of 
scratching off the main points of the an- 
swers. In this way you can please people by 
giving them to understand that every thing 

hat goes to you will have some sort of an 
answer right back again.— With your glow- 
ing account of Washington Territory, I am 
afraid there will be a regular stampede for 
it, unless there are some unpleasant features 
that you haven’t yet mentioned. What is 
the reason you can not raise grapes and 
a with a climate like the one you 
ave described? Perhaps it doesn’t rain, 


and you have to irrigate, as they do in Cali- 
fornia ? 
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WORKER BEES THAT LEAD OUT A SWARM? 

AJ HE Italian queen which I ordered of you came 
mt all right; but it beats all whata time I have 
= had with that queen. If I thought all Italian 
queens are as eccentric as this one, I should give up 
Italianizing, lassure you. I received her on the 3d 
of May; introduced her to a good strong colony, 
and she was kindly acecpted. On the 7th, she, with 
her entire colony, swarmed out and tried to go in 
with another colony, but I prevented this by 
closing the entrance of the hive. They settled, and 
I hived them and put them back on their old stand, 
giving them a frame of honey from another stock, 
as her colony was one that had been recently trans- 
ferred, and I had been compelled to feed them. Well, 
she remained quiet; after this, however, she laid but 
very few eggs,and the bees seemed perfectly de- 
moralized, fighting and killing each other until they 
were greatly reduced in numbers. On the 30th she 
led them out again, leaving a few bees and a small 
amount of brood, trying to go in with another 
stock; but failing in this they clustered on the end 
of the hive. I then put them into a new hive, giv- 
ing them a frame of unsealed brood, just as I would 
a swarm, but all to no purpose, for on the following 
day she led them out again, and I hived them again, 
and thistime I clipped the lady’s wings, thinking I 
could keep her in that way, but notso; she persisted 
in coming out; and while the bees were swarming, 
she would be hopping about on the ground until 
she was caged and put back into the hive, where 
she would remain until the next day, when she 
would repeat the operation, until finally the bees be- 
came tired of so much nonsense, I suppose, and 
went in with anotherstock. Asit was a queeniess 
colony, I put ber in too, keeping her caged 24 hours. 
When I released her she was kindly received. 

On the following day, while out among the bees, I 
noticed a bunch of bees collected together on the 
outside of this hive. On looking, I discovered her 
in the center of the group. I put her intothe hive 
and went intothe house. I went out again in about 
ten minutes, and the bees were quietly at work, but 
I noticed a string of bees crawling along on the 
ground, and at their head was my beautiful Italian 
queen, started for Medina, I suppose, where I al- 
most wished I had let ber stay. 

I captured her and returned her to the hive, only 
to see her ball:d immediately. I rescued her and 
carried her back to the now small nucleus to which 
she was first introduced. I put her in after rcmoy- 
ing the queen-cells, which they had started, and 
giving them tothe queenless colony. She remained 
quiet a day or so. 1 watched her closely, feeding 
them nights. In the evening of June 9th she was in 
the hive; but whenI looked for ker abcut 9 o’clock 
the next morning, she was gone; so you see she was 
too smart for me. 








Now, frierd Root, if on rising some morning you 
snould find a weary, travel-worn queen, with both 
wings clipped, you may know it is she. Be kind to 
her, for she surely thinks more of you than she does 
of me. But, laying all jokes aside, I bave been 
greatly perplexed at her conduct, as | have studied 
GLEANINGS and A BC, and have followed your 
teachings as nearly as I could. If you can assign 
any reason for her strange behavi>r, will you be so 
kind as to do so? Although I am somewhat dis- 
couraged, I shall not give up; but I think I sball try 
dollar queens next time. 

SarAu E. DONCAN. 

Lineville, Lowa, June 12, 1882. 


Iam sorry to say, my friend, that I can 
not assign any reason for this occasional 
swarming-out mania. ‘Lhe trouble seems to 
be, to find whether it is the fault of the bees 
or the queen ; im your case, if the colony had 
always behaved with propriety before the 
advent of this eccentric miss, it would seem 
very plain that she was the party in fault. 
Now, the question comes up, Can a queen 
induce the bees to swarm when she chooses, 
or, in other words, is it the workers or the 
queen that does the swarming? As the 
queen is often almost the last to come out, 
it would look a little as if she did not lead, 
at least ; and when she has her wing clipped, 
she seems to have very little todo with it, 
until they find she is not among them, and 
come back. If none of your remaining col- 
onies swarmed out and * acted up” in this 
way, it would be another pretty strong proof 
that the queen has the ibility to stir up dis- 
content and discord, in some queer sort of a 
way, where she is so disposed. We haven’t 
seen the jaded and weary traveler yet, but 
we will keep a sharp lookout for her, and 
meanwhile you may have another at half 
price, in consideration of your troubles, if it 
would be any accommodation. 


A “BLACK” QUEEN FROM AN ITALIAN MOTHER. 

We failed to make the division of one of our colo- 
onies that we had previously arranged for, and this 
morning we found five dead queens in front of one 
hive whe:e we had left the queen-cells. One of the 
queens is so different in appearance from the oth- 
ers, I venture to write and ask how you would ac- 
count for it. She has no gold bands, and yet from 
the same queen. From her appearance, I should 
say she is an old-fashioned black queen. If you can 
give me some information in regard to my “ black 
queen from an Italian mother,’’ I shall consider it a 
favor. Mrs. CARRIE L. STALLARD. 

Russellville, Ind., June 29, 1882. 


Your case is not at all unusual, and we are 

in the habit of paying little attention to the 
color of the queens, or drones either, to de- 
termine their purity. Your black queen, 
had she lived, would probably have produced 
{st as nice yellow-banded bees as her yel- 
ower sister; and we often have queens all 
black, producing nice yellow bees. These 
facts only show that color in queens is, toa 
great extent, only accident. 


OUR GOOD FRIEND MRS. LOWE; HER SUCCESS AND 
HER TRIALS. 

How could you, Mr. Root, destroy my confidence 

in you as a just and generous man, one who was 

willing to accord women her dues? Like all the rest 
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of your sex, from old Adam down, you are ready to 
proclaim it if a woman commits an error; but if she 
does any thing deserving of praise, you keep silent, 
or say you don’t believe she did it~—‘*may b> her 
busband did it, and she gets the credit of it.” 

lL don’t think anybody is entitled to much honor 
for the manner in which my bees have been man- 
aged; but if any is due, my husband is not entitled 
to it. Heis so much afraid of bees he will hardly 
come home to dinner when they are out, and has 
tried in various ways to discourage me from keep- 
ing them. Because I fed them a few pounds of 
sugar last winter he declared each bee bad cost ten 
cents, I have over one hundred standard and nu- 
cleus colonies that I have managed without an as- 
sistant. Sometimes I find the work very laborious; 
nothing but an indomitable determiation to succeed 
in the business has sustained me. I have the igno- 
rance and prejudice of some of my neighbors to con- 
tend with. They are constantly bringing in their 
complaints that my bees “suck their flowers to 
death;”’ they ‘teat the grapes and peaches.” One 


man complains that my bees work on his watermel- | 


on-blooms so much he won't be able to raise any 
fruit. Mrs. B. H. Lowe. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., June 12, 1882. 

Why, my good friend, I only suggested 
that your husband might deserve some of 
the credit, because some one else might 
think so; and nowit has brought out the fact, 
that you raised the queens all your own self, 
and that he only carried them to the post- 
oflice on days when the bees didn’t fly much. 
I believe that is the statement he made, or 
something similar.—Tell your watermelon 
friend that he could not raise watermelons 
at all if it were not for the bees, and, if he 
will read it, show him the cucumber story 
that we gave in the June number, p. 300. 








The “ dmilery.” 





ted b 
think 


one of the clerks, as an op- 


This department was sug; 
shall venture to give names 


position to the Growlery. 
in full here. 








GLEANINGS, and here is my report: Com™ 

menced in the north-east corner of Blasted 
flopes in the spring of 1881 with two very weak col- 
onies; increased by artificial swarming (too poor 
and too spunky to buy more) to 9; wintered ali nice- 
ly, and now at this date have increased (by “* natu- 
ral,” aided with a little “ artificial,” to give them 
“vim’’) to 23, and have put back at least 4 or 5 
swarms. The swarming fever is subsiding now, and 
they are settling down to business nicely. I have 
commenced taking off sections. Hoping the “sweet 
by and by” is close at band, [I remain yours with a 
broad grin, 

P. S.— Why, my gracious! friend G. W. White, of 
Georgia, needn’t blow about a swarm ip April swarm- 
ing in May. I have had as many as three cueens 
this season that led out two swarms each, inside of 
® month; that is, all in the month of May. We 
seldom have swarms here in April. 

JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendale, Wabash Co., Ill., June 14, 1882. 


Friend C., we can imagine you bending 


TOL a isa dollar to renew my subscription to 





over.a hive, lifting out the white filled sec- 
tions, thinking of the hours you have spent 
in anticipation cf this very harvest time of 
- your fond hopes, and * grinning ”’ all the 
ime. 
———>- 000 a 
A NEW DISCIPLE OF THE “ COMPRES- 
SION THEORY.” 


HOW THE BEES CONTROL THE SEX OF THE OVA. 


BOUT three years ago, being short of worker 
A comb, I used some sheets of drone comb to 
== furnish a nucleus containing a virgin queen; 
this was intended as atemporary arrangement; but, 
like many such, was forgotten as soon as made. In 
due time this queen became fertile, and filled the 
drone comb with eggs, which developed into per- 
fect worker bees of ordinary appearance. After 
reading friend Peters’ letter on page 291, June num- 
ber, I think I am safe in making this statement. 

HOW THE BEES MANAGE IT, 
to enable their queen to lay fertile eggs. The 
bees drew in the edges of the drone-cells in such a 
manner as to reduce the size of the openings to that 
of worker comb. Mr. Langstroth tells us, in that 
most excellent of all bee-books, that we need take 
nothing that he says, on trust, but prove to our own 
satisfaction every statement that he makes in regard 
to the natural history of the bees, by personal in- 
vestigation made easy by the use of movable frames. 
I have no doubt that any one of us who has the pa- 
tience and skill to conduct the experiments proper- 
ly, can satisfy himself that the abdomen of the 
queen must be compressed to fertilize the ova, or, 
rather, that unimpregnated eggs only produce the 
drones. I have seen drones produced under circum- 
stances similar to the one mentioned by friend E. A. 
Morgan, page 29), June number, but they were from 
eggs laid by fertile workers after the combs of brood 
were given to the queenless colonies. 
E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 5, 1882. 

I believe, friend H., this matter has been 
before mentioned, although no one suggest- 
ed, if I am right, that the drawing-in of the 
cells is for the purpose of making the queen 
a worker-eggs. Will friend Peters please 
tell us if the drone-cells in his hives were 
thus drawn in at their upper edges? I have 
observed it for many years, and in almost 
every hive we can find patches of drone 
coml thus drawn in by widening the walls 
at their outer edges, evidently because the 
bees at some time wished to use them for 
rearing worker-bees. If this is invariably 
the case where workers are reared in drone 
comb, it will be a powerful argument in fa- 
vor of the old compression theory. The 
heaviest proof against this theory is the fact 
that the queen often lays eggs in cells so 
shallow there is little else than fdn., and you 
have all noticed, by this time, I suppose 
eggs laid in fdn. where the cells are raise 
not more than an eighth of an inch. Thanks 
for your suggestion of a possible explana- 
tion of the turning of worker- eggs into 
drones, friend H.; but under the circum- 
stances you mention, the drones would be 
the small kind, and, if I am correct, they 
were good full-sized drones. There is evi- 
—? much need of more careful observa- 

10n. 
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OLD-TIME HONEY SEASONS. 

SHOULD like to have some such honey seasons 
w as we have had since I have handled bees. One 
‘irs year I remember that my bees built on the out- 
side of the hive. It was when I used the box hive. 
I had them on benches close together; in one or 
two instances they filled in between the hives. I 
roofed them over; they seemed to work in perfect 
harmony from each hive. It was one great mass of 
bees, covering the sides of the hives next each oth- 
er clear to the top. I bai several that year that 
built comb up the front. I made additions, and 
screwed them on to the hive for them to work in; 
took the boxes out of the tops, and tiered them up 
three bigh. Oh, for such another year, with my 
present knowledge and my facilities for securing 
honey! I have had stocks of bees in the old box 
hive make and store over 40 Ibs. of surplus comb 
honey aftcr the second Sunday in August. 


B. F. Lirrye. 
Brush Creek, Iowa, June 19, 1882. 


BLUE HONEY, AND SWEET POTATOES FOR BEE 
FEED. 
Do you ever have any blue honey in your country? 
I see nothing about it in your book. Please to give 
me some information about it. Did you ever try 
our common sweet potato for feeding bees? If not, 
please give itatrial. I think you will be pleased 
with the result. S. W. CLEMENT. 
Wallace, N. C., June 10, 1882. 


I never heard of *‘ blue honey” before, 
friend C., and if you can send me a sample 
I should be very glad indeed to say some- 
thing about it. We have ‘‘blue”’ people 
now and then, and I have heard say that 
they could sour milk by looking at it; but I 
suppose it can’t be that the blue honey came 
in that way. Years ago I tried to feed bees 
sweet potatoes, but with not very i ur 
results. Itmightdo for warm-weather feed, 
but I would warn you against any such for 
winter stores. 


FEED THE BEES AND HOLD THE FORT; HONEY WILL 
COME. 

If the goods we ordered May 22d are not shipped 
the day you receive this, you necd not ship them, as 
my customers are getting * sick ’’ — bees are starv- 
ing down here. Our bees have been consuming pol- 
len largely, and we have had our Jirst case of dysen- 
tery, 80 we score one for Heddon. At this date we 
expect no surplus for sale. Our more favored 
Southern friends will have a boom in the honey 
market, for which we all should “rejoice and be 
glad.” D. H. Tweepy. 

Smithfield, O., June 10, 1882. 

So we have lost an order by being behind, 
and you have lost a crop of honey that you 
never had,friend T. I must say I commend 
your closing bit of hopefulness. 








CAN BEES MAKB WORKER EGGS PRODUCE DRONES? 

In June number of GLEANINGS, Mr. E. A. Morgan 
gives an account of bees rearing drones from eggs 
laid in worker-cells. Als» Mr. Lane, in April num- 
ber, rather carries the idea that the worker bee dc- 
termines the sex of the “ bee to be.”” Now, then 
can’t the Dzierzon theory be correct, and yet have 
Mr. Morgan's report be true -~i.e., the queen be 
able to lay a worker or drone egg at pleasure, and 
the nursing bees be able to make a drone from a 
worker-egg by destroying a part of the deposit.of 
the queen? 

Since reading Mr. M.’s report I have tried aswarm 
on drone-eggs, to see whether they could rear a 
queen, but they would not even try. How have 
others fared who have tricd to raise queens from 
drone-ceggs? or haven't others been foolish (?) 
enough totry? I should try to make the bees start 
queen-cells over drone-eggs, if it took “‘allsummer;” 
but I can’t afford it; I can only experiment where I 
think there isa chance to make it pay, tohelp “keep 
the wolf from the door.” J. J. MCWHORTER. 

South Lyon, Mich., June 19, 1882. 

Your suggestion in the former part of 
your letter is not a bad one, friend M. ; but 
you are sadly at fault in your last point. It 
is quite a common thing for the bees to start 
queen-cells from drone larve (see A B C), 
but the drone almost invariably dies by the 
stimulating treatment, and never produces 
a queen, nor a“ king” either. Many of us 
learned this to our sorrow, before we recog- 
nized these ‘‘ bogus’? queen-cells by their 
smooth exterior, as des7ribed and illustrated 
inthe A BC. 


HONEY FROM WHEAT STUBBLE, 

I want to know what our bees get on wheat stub- 
ble. There is a field close to my house, and it has 
been cut four days, and they are yet sucking on the 
ends of the stubble, thicker than I ever saw them 
on white clover, and I hear the same report from 
two other parties. It is new to mec, but may be old 
to you old bee-keepers. They stay at it from carly 
in the morning till late in the evening, as thick at 
noon as any other time of day. 

Vienra, Ill., June 15, 18&2. D. W. BELLEMEY. 


We have had honey from almost every 
source, friend bB., even from wheat and oats 
before flowering, but never before from the 
stubble, that L know of. Did you not ex- 
amine, to see if there was not some sort of 
sweet juice that captivated their — tongues? 
I once thought of straws for artificial comb, 
and now you have them nicely “stuck up” 
in a field with honey in the — cells! 

CROSS BEES. 

I began handling bees inthe spring of 1881; had 2 
swarms of black bees; found no trouble handling 
them, with a smoker and veil. In the summer I 
Italianized with queens procured from parties who 
advertised pure Italian queens; and as they became 
Italianized they became cross, and I found last fall 
they were almost unmanageable, and this spting so 
cross I can hardly manage them with gloves, gaunt- 
lets, veil, and smoker. Now,I wish you to tell me 
if itis probable or possible that L have the right kind 
of bees. They are yellow bees, good color, good 
workers; never fall off the comb, as some say. 
Now, I think that good workers would naturally be 
cross and self-protecting. I am perfectly satisficd 
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with my bees, excepting for the handling quality. 
Would you recommend me to try further for better 
breed, kind, or strain? I have been used to hand- 
ling bees for forty years in the old method, and 
know pretty well about them, but knew nothing of 
the new method till about one year ago. I have in- 
creased my two swarms toseven. Last fall all win- 
tered well, and I have now 15 good swarms, but they 
are so cross I am about discouraged. 
GEORGE 8S. PAINE. 
Lexington, Mass., June 15, 1882. 


If your fifteen are all Italians, I am sure, 
friend P., you will find some among them 
gentle to handle. It may be accidental that 
those you have seem to be cross,and I think 
you will find at least a part of them ‘civil ”’ 
when honey begins to come in freely. Gentle 
bees may be just as good honey-gatherers, 
and just as prompt to defend their stores as 
any. Our imported gpa generally have 
gentle bees, and yet they are celebrated for 
their industry and prompt defense of their 
stores. 


THE WONDERFUL INSTINCT OF THE BEES. 

The following has commenced going the 
rounds of the papers:— 

An Australian correspondent furnishes interest- 
ing proof of the provident and far-secing instinct of 
bees. Last sepa the drought in New South Wales 
was of long duration, and the denizens of the apia- 
ries suffered much from it. This year the bees have 
made provision against a similar emergency by fill- 
ing a large number of the external cells in every 
hive with pure water instead of honey. It is be- 
lieved that their instinct leads them to anticipate a 
hot summer and provide against it. 

No doubt somebody has found cells of 
water in a bee-hive at the approach of hot 
dry weather, but that the bees have planned 
to keep it several months, or even weeks 
thead, is, 1 think, a mistake. Unless capped 
over, it would very soon evaporate, and if 
capped it must be thick ripened honey, or 
water containing no honey at all, otherwise 
it would sour, Again, the bees that store 
the honey seldom live to eat it, and, worse 
still, those that passed through the drought 
of last year are none of them alive now. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if they told the 
story of tLeir lack of water to the rising 
generation, so they, in their turn, made pro- 
vision for water for a generation yet to come 
upon the stage. This beats any thing on 
‘water for bees”’ we have had yet. 


WATER FOR BEES, AND HOW TO GIVE IT. 

The way the bees go for the water every warm 
day during early spring, is very good evidence that 
they want it. If these warm days are few and far 
between, as they have been this spring, especially 


the fore part of April, when we want our bees to | 


be breeding as fast as possible, 1 think to supply 
them with water would hasten breeding, while it 
would be retarded for the want of it. I donot think 
itis very often necessary to water bees in winter. It 
is clearly evident, that thosc that I gave water to 
are in advance of those not watered,in regard to 
young bees and sealed brood; that is, the average 
condition of those watered is the best. The way I 
watered them was by placing small bottles and vials 
of water on the frames. 1 picked up my bottles as 
I could find them, some being small. A half-pint 
lat bottle is about right. The bottom should be 
clevateda little, to give the water free passage; the 





cork, to have a crease cut in the side of it for the 

water to flow out. I would further state, that the 

water was placed on the hives the latter part of 

March, and taken off during the last few days of 

Apri', and it was all taken, excepta very little in the 

largest bottles. IsaAc C. CARPENTER. 
Cherry Creek, N. Y., May 16, 1882. 


Here is something from friend Warstler, 
on the same subject : — 

My bees had a nice fly for a few days, and carried 
in water and a little flour that I gave them. They 
look very healthy. I looked in; my lightest have 
lots of honey. Well, that shows that bees want 
water in winter. If you had seen me last winter 
watering my bees every time they got restless you 
would say that 1 was doing like the man with the 
umbrella — holding it over his ducks in the pond 
during a rain shower. I told you, in a previous let- 
ter, that [ would let you know how I watered my 
bees. Well, every time they got restless, and were 
coming out as they did, 1 would get cotton batting 
and put it at the entrance so it would close about 
half; then I would take soft water, milk warm, and 
keep putting it on every 10 to 15 minutes, or as soon 
as if commenced freezing, and, oh how the little 
chaps did hum and take up the water! Well, you 
may think it don’t pay, but it paid me well. 

H. L. WARSTLER. 

St. Johns, Clinton Co., Mich., Feb. 17, 1882. 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS. 

The queen I bought of you began to lay in two 
days after she was Ict loose with the bees. The 
first day’s laying she did was by laying 3 eggs in ev- 
ery cell, all in drone-cells; second day’s work, two 
eggs in every cell: third day, began to lay one egg 
in each cell, worker as well as drone. What do you 
suppose was the cause? 

A STUBBORN COLONY. 

I took some of her new-laid cggs and gave to a 
very strong colony of hybrids that have been very 
cross all the spring, having killed their queen sey- 
eral days ago, first dcstroy ing all the cells that were 
started from the hybrid queen. They were so mad 
and stubborn they carried out every egg that was 
in the nice frame I gave them. Two days after, I 
gave them two capped queen-cells; they also tore 
those down, and now they have nothing but czpped 
brood. What do you think was the cause? 

LAW AGAINST KILLING BIRDS. 

Is there any law to hinder a man from killing bee- 
eating bids? King-birds are very thick here. I 
have shot a great many. Some people have set up 
those martin houses, and the birds are very thick in 
this place; because I have shot some, quite a little 
talk has been made to put astoptoit. Can it be 
done? and do you think they kill very many bees ? 

JAMES RICHARDS, 

Milford, Jefferson Co., Wis , June 5, 1882. 


Queens often commence laying in the way 
you have mentioned, and they do so at their 
first laying, as well as after along trip. Do 
not be in haste about condemning a queen. 
—After your stubborn colony has hatched 
all its brood, they will usually take a cell, or 
start brood from ay. larvie you give them.— 
I feel pretty sure the law would not touch 
you for killing any wild birds that you could 
show were doing you a damage. Both mar- 
tins and king-birds may do you considerable 
injury. 
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HOW MUCH SPACE TO ALLOW FOR BROOD-FRAMES. 
On the old style of cover for GLEANINGS you say, 
‘““The space usually allowed for brood-frames is 1 
j-16 in. from center to center, but they can be work- 
ed as close as 1% in., or as far apart as 1% in.’’ The 
regular Simplicity hive with ten frames brings them 
just 1% in. from center to center. I use only nine 
frames in each, and that brings them 1‘, in. apart. 
A NEW WAY TO EXTRACT WAX. 

I have tried several different plans that have been 
recommended in GLEANINGS, for extracting wax, 
and none of them have succeeded nearly so well as 
the following: Place the pieces of comb in a pan on 
the stove, and pour considerable water on them; do 
not stir; as soon as it is melted, set it where it will 
cool slowly; this allows the dirt to settle. When it 
is cool, scrape off the dirt. Now put it on and melt 
again without any water, and strain through a thin 
cloth. I bent a piece of stiff wire into the form of a 
hoop (four inches in diameter), with a handle, and 
pin the straining cloth in this; as soon as it is done 
dripping, I pull the pins out and put the cloth and 
dirt both in the fire. Both the wax and cloth should 
be as hot as possible, so it will not harden on. I 
keep a pan and some teacups to mold the wax in 
just for this purpose, so there is nothing to wash 
when I finish, except my hands. By this method 1 
always get nice yellow wax from the blackest combs, 
even when filled with pollen. G. H. POND. 

Bloomington, Minn., June 15, 1882. 

Much depends on what the combs are, I 
think, friend P. If they are built on wired 
fdn.. we can use ten in a hive without 
trouble; but if they are old, crooked, and 
bulged with honey, we may find nine, or 
even eight, as many as will go into the hive 
handily.— I should call your plan of render- 
ing wax, the old way rather than a new one. 
It does very well for combs not very old, I 
believe, but has not been generally liked for 
those that are old and tough, and have been 
long used as brood-combs. 


NEW HONEY BEING CANDIED; ANOTHER REPORT. 

We have rather strange phenomena in the prog- 
ressof bee culture. All the honey gathered for the 
last six weeks is completely granulated; the cups, 
in many combs, are well filled with sugar, which, 
when taken out of the cell, retains the shape of it. 
Now, from what does it come? is it the peculiar fla- 
vor, or is it attributable to the honey season during 
the time of the gathering of this honey? The bees 
died out until about half of each colony was gone, 
but now they appear to be healthy again. Can you 
account for it? What will the result be? Will the 
honey answer for food in winter? will it be health- 
ful for the bees to live on? Can they eat it? What 
was the cause of the mortality? 

W.J. Reeves, M. D. 

Calhoun, Gordon Co., Ga., June 24, 1882. 

I can not tell why your honey all candies 
in this queer way, friend R., but I am in- 
clined to think it is on account of the source 
from which it comes, and not from any pe- 
culiarity of the season. I have never before 
heard of its being injurious to the bees, more 
than to harden in the cells in winter so they 
were unable to use it. I would try to have 
them use it up in brood-rearing, and gather 
their stores from some other source for win- 
ter, which they will be very likely to do; 
but if not, I would give them sugar syrup 





instead. If it has really been injurious to 
them in warm weather, it will most assured- 
ly be unsafe for winter. I think some one 
has suggested, that it is the honey from the 
persimmon that candies so quickly. 


DARK DOLLAR QUEENS. 

The queen you sent me is probably a black one, 
fertilized by a pure drone, or else she is a hybrid. 
Her young are hybrids; asa layer, however, she is 
not to be excelled, and she is evidently a good discip- 
linarian, for her workers are workers in every 
sense of the word. From an unfavorable beginning 
she has made my artificial swarm a strong one. 
Write me on a postal, if you think there is a proba- 
bility of her sending out a swarm thisseason. From 
three colonies in the spring I now have twelve in all, 
and more expected. G. A, LEAVITT. 

Houston, Texas Co., Mo., June 15, 1882. 


Friend Leavitt, we do not send out black 
age for a dollar. No doubt she looks 

ark, and may be as dark as a black queen, 
for this is the case with many of the daugh- 
ters of imported queens; but notwithstand- 
ing the dark color of the mother, the work- 
ers all seem to have exactly the qualities 
you have described. Is not this of far more 
value than the single item of color of the 
mother ? I should think it quite probable 
she would send out a swarm. 

MAKING NEW SWARMS STAY IN THE HIVES. 

My boss, Mr. E. E. Shattuck, uses a frame of un- 
scaled brood, and perhaps a frame of honey, in the 
hive before shaking the swarm into it. I have put 
up several hundred swarms in that way during the 
last six years, and do not think that I have had as 
many as three swarms desert their hive. I have 
charge of two hundred swarms here. They are do- 
ing well at present, and storing considerable honey, 
but I fear it will not last long, on account of there 
having been so light a rainfall during the last win- 
ter. Geo. W. RowLeEY. 

Tglesia Canon, Cal., June 24, 1882. 

Your plan is exactly what we have been 
discussing along back, friend R., and m 
experience agrees exactly with yours, only . 
would not put in the frame of honey at a 
time when honey is plentiful in the fields. 


ANTS BOTHERING QUEEN-CELLS IN THE * HATCHER.” 
In last year’s GLEANINGS I find it recommended 
to hatch queen-cells over brood-chamber in chaff 
hives. I have attempted to do so, and find that 
small ants will destroy the cells, and even kill the 
young queen. Can you give a remedy? 
CHARLES H. GROTE. 

Mauston, Wis., June 14, 1882. 

Set your chaff hive on legs, and stand each 
leg in a dish of water, and you can put your 
thumb against the side of your nose while 
you look at the ants and laugh at their dis- 
comfiture. Neighbor H. again uses, this 
year, the arrangement you mention, and it 
still works nicely, and he thinks it much 
less care and trouble than a lamp nursery. 
He calls it a‘‘hatcher,” and any sort of a 
cage that will cage the cells right over a 
powerful colony, will answer the same pur- 
pose A chaff cushion is pare over the cages, 

keep the heat uniform during cool weath- 
er. 
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STILL MORE CANDIED HONEY, ETC. 

Bees have never done better than they are doing 
now. My honey is all granulated in the comb. 
There are no Italians near, except those I have sold 
—some that are mixed. Well, [do not know what 
to do with my bees; they will notstay in their hive. 
I give them a frame, but they leave it, and out they 
come; some have come out as often as three times; 
what shall I do with them? Nearly all are large 
swarms, and do well, when I can get them to stay. 
At4PM., out came a swarm hived yesterday; I put 
them back, but they will be out to-morrow again, I 
suppose. The bee fever is high in this section, and 
people are making frame hives this spring. 

J. L. MCDANIEL. 

Moorsboro, N. C., June 15, 1882, 


The bee fever does indeed seem to be 
“high,” friend M., especially amon 
bees. 
might have swarmed out more, on account 
of that granulated honey ; but I think, after 
hearing you through, that it is only the usu- 
al swarming fever that we often see when 
honey is ec plentiful in the fields. I would 
divide the heaviest swarms that seem so 
bent on decamping, and let one part of them 
raise some queen-cells, just to tone them 
down a little. The aksconding mania will 
soon pass over, and then — look out for the 
honey. 


SWARMING EARLY IN THE MORNING. 

My bees are doing nicely; never had them work 
better, and are swarming every day. I had a swarm 
come out fifteen minutes before 6 on the morning of 
the 16th. Can you beat that? TI never had a swarm 
earlier than 8 o’clock before. Bees are storing hon- 
ey from white clover now, and are making up for 
the loss in consequence of the cold wet spring. 

Merritt, Ill, June 19, 1882. H. W. Hirt. 

Such early swarming is very unusual, 
friend H.,and I suppose, of course, it was 
an after-swarm with a young queen. First 
swarms seldom come off before the sun is 
pretty well up and all the dew well dried off 
the grass. 


SALT FOR BEES. 
Ihave real with interest all the * big ’’ bee-men’'s 
experience, but have never seen any one yet who 


ever tried salt in breeding-time. I salt mine once a 
week during spring and summer; by so doing I 
keep them from sucking about the kitchen or slop- 
barrel, 

POLLEN AND PROPOLIS. 

There has been a good deal said about pollen, 
about whence it comes. I think Mr. Doolittle is right, 
but I don’t think everything they bring in is pollen, 
as Ihave seen them getting gum from the sweet- 
gum tree. They also get gum off the goldenrod, 
when the stalk breaks or splits. D. A. GARDNER. 

Dyer Station, Gibson Co., Tenn., June 18, 1882. 


CUTTING OFF LIMBS, ETC. 

Il bought 4 swarms of bees this spring for $20.00. 
I have made 8 hives for the new swarms, Langstroth 
style, One swarm came out Tuesday, the 13th, and 
clustered on an apple-tree limb that I didn’t want to 
saw, but I did saw it, and hived them alone — the 
first swarm I ever saw in the air. They came out 
the next day at 11 o’clock, and clustered on a cherry- 
tree,and I hived them again, and left them there 
until dark; then I carried them to the stand, and 


the | 
I did not know at first but that they | 


they are contented, so far as I know. They have 
been there five and a half days. 
EDGAR RAWLEY. 
DeWitt, Onon. Co., N. Y., June 19, 1882. 


Well, [ think, friend R., you should not 
have cut off any limbs from your apple or 
cherry tree either; but instead, I would 
have shaken the bees right into the hive, or 
taken them down with a swarming-box or 
basket. If you saw off a limb every time 
when your apiary gets to be large, you might 
' sadly disfigure all four shrubbery. Letting . 
them stand until dark, I do not think made 
any difference; but putting in a frame of 
larve, as we have so often talked about of 
late, would, I think, have made them stay 
the first time. 





FOUNDATION ON PAPER BASE, ETC. 

I have been experimenting a little this season 
| with paper for the base of fdo., and have had very 
| fair success, even with common straw paper, by dip- 
| ping sheets of paper in wax, and rolling, while the 
| wax is yet quite warm. Almost all the wax will be 
| forced into the side wall, leaving the base almost 
| entirely of paper. Now,if a very tine quality of 
| paper were used, say silk paper, would there not be 
| a saving of wax, while at the same time adding 
| tothe strength of the comb? And further, if the 
| supply of wax should give out, as you intimate, 
| would not paraffine work better in paper than in 
wired frames? It may be that you have gone over 
that ground before, and know all the objections 
thereto; if so, | should be glad to have you mention 
them. 

This has been a very poor season to get fdn. 
worked out by the bees, but they have taken to the 
fdn. on paper much better than that without; this I 
attribute to its being pressed while soft, and the 
surplus wax rolling back on the other gives the 
sheet a rough appearance, and enables the bees to 
get-a better hold to nibble than where a smooth sur- 
face is presented. 

No surplus honey so far; weather cold and foggy. 
I think the honey crop will be an entire failure. 

R. TOUCHTON. 


Santa Pauta, Cal., June 14, 1882. 


The idea is an old one, friend T., and it 
has been several times revived. The great 
objection is, that when the flow of honey 
stops, and the bees are looking out for any 
kind of mischief, they will tear the combs 
all in pieces, in their efforts to get the paper 
out. There is also a waste of wax on the 
scrap, and it seems very hard to get it out. 
Your idea of rolling it quite warm, may be an 
improvement; but the two objections men- 
tioned, I hardly know how we shall get over. 

HONEY IN CITIES, DARKENED BY COAL SMOKE. 

We intend to extract this season, because our bees 
can not make comb in the city without getting the 
smoky tinge on it, and then the very whitest clover 
and basswood has a dingy-looking comb, which nev- 
er sells satisfactorily. We would not mind selling it 
4 or 5 cts. per Ib. less, but those who buy it can not 
sell it without grumbling. We: left 25 colonies on 
their summer stands as usual; all came out well, 
except one lost its queen, which we replaced, and all 
are now in working ordcr, waiting only for some- 
thing to do. A. C, KENDEL, 

Cleveland, O., Junc 8, 1882, 
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STETHOSCOPE FOR FINDING BEE-TREES, ETC. 

Last fall I went into winter quarters with 16 colo- 
nies of bees; came out in spring without any loss 
up to the 10th of May last. I increased to 34 colonies; 
they are now prospering, gathering’ honey from 
white clover, which is in abundance. Would not 
the stethoscope be a useful thing to the bee-hunter, 
to be used as follows? If a tree is suspected to con- 
tain a swarm, chip off the bark and a little of the 
sap, to get a solid surface upon which to rest the in- 
strument; give the tree a few good raps with the ax, 
then apply the stethoscope. Will not some of your 
many readers try the utility of the above? 

H. J. PeTers, M. D. 
Rogersville, Tascarawas Co., O., June 14, 1882. 


I do not know where we bee - keepers 
would find a stethoscope, friend P., unless 
we borrow it of some of you doctors ; and as 
you know best how to use it, I would sug- 
gest that you give it a trial. 

COMBS BUILT CROSSWISE. 

A swarm settled in one of our peach-trees May 17, 
about noon; we were al! afraid of them, as we had 
never handled bees before. We left them hanging 
until the next day at noon, when a bee-keeper here 
hived them for us. I have a Langstroth hive; the 
bottom is full of comb now, but it runs crosswise of 
the frames. What shall Ido with it? I got fdn. for 
the top story, so I will have that straight. Which is 
the best way to swarm artificially? 

Louis T. ROSSBACH. 

Jeffersonville, Clark Co., Ind., June 15, 1882. 


The old way of doing, friend R., would be 
to cut the combs out and put them in as 
they should be, as we do in transferring; 
the way we should do nowadays would be 
“ — them all up and put in wired frames 
of fdn. 


MOVING BEES IN APRIL, NEGLECTING TO FEED, ETC. 
On the 15th of April it came off warm, and I had to 
move my apiary about one mile. I moved them and 
set them out; 49 all seemed strong for the time of 
year, and now my troubles begin. It came off cold 
in a couple of days, and during April there were on- 
ly two days the bees could fly. May was no better, 
but worse; for it was warm, then cold; and how the 
bees did die off! June so far has been no good. On 
the 22d I opened a large swarm of blacks in a ten- 
frame Langstroth hive; found 5 frames of brood in 
all stages, and not ten drops of honey in the hive. 
1 then looked them all over, and found 12 in almost 
the same condition. I gave each one a frame of 
honey left from those that died off, and they are all 
right now. I have lost and doubled down untill 
have now 34 good stands left to begin with. Am not 
discouraged yet. R. P. Lovesoy. 
Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., June 26, 1882. 


Moving bees short distances, say a mile or 
less, in the spring months, is almost always 
a serious damage ; but letting your bees go 
until there are not ten drops of honey in the 
hive, when the combs are full of brood, is a 
still more serious matter. Here were 15 

ood colonies, worth in the spring something 
ike $75.00, allowed to die just for want of a 
few poundsof sugar! Some of them did not 
need the expenditure of a single copper for 
sugar, but only needed exchanging combs, 
or combs being brought from those that had 





died. Is it any wonder that bee-keepers 
fail? There isnot a month in the year when 
there is not a liability of your stocks, some 
of them, needing feed; and the var Spoeg 8 
who has not his eye (and his mind) on his 
bees enough to know just how they stand, 
ought to have them taken away from him; 
and when God takes them away, you have no 
right to complain. Brother L., I will stand 
by your side and take this little sermon, for 
I remember the time when I starved a strong 
colony, right in July, by extracting the hon- 
ey too closely. 


BEE PARALYSIS — THE NEW DISEASE, 
REMEDY. 

There, I have named that disease which our friend 
writes about from Indiana, and which you describe 
on page 63 of the A BC book. The symptoms are a 
sure indication that it is an ailment of the nervous 
system. The oscillating nervous movement of the 
mass, the severe emaciation, the beating the air in 
the feeble manner you describe, seems to me is sat- 
isfactory evidence of the above statement. My api- 
ary of 60 colonies has been severely visited, fully 80 
per cent more or less affected. The disease may be 
and is often produced by cating poisonous honey. 
In my case, I am sure it was, from the following ob- 
servations. It first eppeared in the colonies whose 
stores were short, and such colonies suffered most 
severely. Those having plenty of sealed honey were 
not affected. And further, on opening the hives 
there was that rank, unpleasant, unmistakable odor 
of the buckeye- blossom. Yes, sir, (would you be- 
lieve it?) my bees were‘ buckeyed.’’ Don’t smile 
now, if you never heard of the like before. It may 
be weil to say here that the sick bees acted precisely 
like cattle that are suffering from buckeye poison, 
After all that I could find out, I wanted a remedy, 
and did not know of any; and I believe you gave 
none in the ABC; but bee-keepers would like to 
have one. Well, can give them mine. I found it 
out by pure accident. At first glance I thought 
they were starving, and commenced feeding sugar 
syrup; and not having any feeders, I opened the 
hives at sundown, and p_ured the syrup in right on 
to the frames and bees, daubing them all over. The 
result was, they filled themselves with the thick 
syrup, and I could see that a single application was 
beneficial, and 3 or 4 dcses cured the worst cases. 
This treatment did not fail in one single instance. I 
saved 25 or 30 colonies in this way. G. A. BEARD. 

Winchester, Clark Co., Mo., June 8, 1882. 


I agree with you, friend L., that pure su- 
gar feed is pretty good medicine, and it 
works well in almost all diseases ; but I can 
not agree that the disease you describe is al- 
ways caused by buckeye honey. In our api- 
ary it made its appearance, and did most 
harm, before buckeyes were out. I can 
hardly agree, either, that food was the cause 
of it, for it kept righ on clear through clo- 
ver and basswood bloom. Destroying the 
queen, and giving them another, cured it, 
and I presume the same means will cure any 
disease of bees, not directly contagious. If 
a —_ feed of pure sugar helps matters, by 
all means persist in it; but when it doesn’t, 
er new queens from some fresh strain of 

ees, and, if you like, keep up the sugar feed 
also, until healthy bees make their appear- 
ance. 


AND THE 
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A SUN WAX-EXTRACTOR,. 

Allow me to give you a description of my sun 
wax-extractor that I know is very handy and cheap 
for all bee-keepers. It is a box 16x20, and 12 inches 
in depth; atin pan with a 2-inch rim and spout at 
one end; this pan is hung about 4 or 5 inches below 
the top of box; on the pan the wax is put; under the 
spout a vessel is put to catch the wax. On top the 
box a glass with a narrow frame is hinged on; then 
set itin the sun, and it will do its work. It comes 
very handy for cappings; the honey is underneath, 
and the wax is the nicest that can be seen; no 
more fussing with washing the cappings, or letting 
bees clean them up for you, nor moths getting at 
your wax before you get ready to start a fire to 
steam it out. A sheet of tin, tacked in a hive, and 
glass laid on top, will give you a cheap trial of it. 

Louris HOFSTATTER, 22. 

Louisville, Ky., June 19, 1882. 

Thanks, friend H. If I mistake not, we 
have given a discription of something simi- 
lar, in some of our former volumes, Doubt- 


less a hot sunny day will be required, and I 
think likely it will work better on cappings 
than old tough combs. 


FEEDING WITH FILLED COMBS. 

Our first honey worth naming has just commenced 
coming in this week. I have fed about half my colo- 
nies since April Ist, and have now fed about 1000 lbs. 
of honey. I feed in cards of sealed stores saved last 
fall when I doubled for winter. It is the least 
trouble of any way that Ihave found yet, and they 
do well fed in that way. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Wis., June 16, 1882. 


This, it is true, is an easy and safe way to 
feed, but it is, after all, a rather expensive 
way,if the honey is good white honey that 
will consmand 10 cents or more extracted, 
or 15 cents or more in sections, for I can not 
think it as good nor as safe as an equal 
weight of granulated sugar. There is this, 
however. in favor of the combs of sealed 
honey: One who is at allinclined to be care- 
less would be all right with those combs of 
honey; for asurplus beyond any possible 
want could be kept in the hive the year 
round, and the disagreeable task of feeding 
might be put off, or neglected altogether. 


GU! ' SHOP-ROOF APIARY, AGAIN. 
You ought to just see it; it now numbers 9 hives. 
We bought 2 three-frame nuclei of Mr. Dan White, 
and have had 5 swarms from the 2 one-dollar queens 
we bought of you last June. They swarmed once 
and lost their clipped queen; they then went back 
and swarmed again in a few days, without a queen. 
Did you ever hear of the like? I had two such 
swarms, but gave them brood to raise a queen, and 
they have nice queens now laying. The bees are 
going in on the white clover, which is now in full 
bloom, FRED TYGART. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 5, 1882. 


ORANGE HONEY, ETC. 

The present season in this region does not prom- 
ise a large honey crop. Oranges bloomed but little, 
hence orange honey is not plentiful. Last year a 
man located in the north part of the county, in the 
midst of orange-groves; on the 14th of April he had 
taken five gallons each from ten colonies. This 
year, at the same date, he was feeding his bees. 





But paucity of orange-blossoms was not the only 
cause of their poverty. Our winters are usually 
dry; but the past winter and spring were unusually 
dry. Our rainfall in January was 2.60. inches; Feb- 
ruary, .15; March, .80; April, 3.04, and May, 2.58, 
making, for five months, a total of 9.17 inches. 

JAS. H. WHITE. 

Georgianna, Brevard Co., Fla., June 20, 1882, 

WINGLESS BEES; AN UNUSUAL NUMBER. 

I find that a great many of the young bees come 
out wingless this summer. A friend of mine was at 
my place yesterday, looking at my bees, and he was 
remarking the same as regards his, and I also find 
they are killing off a great many drones already. 
What is the reason? J. G. PARTRIDGE. 

Newmarket, Ont., June 19, 1882. 


The drones are killed off just because the 
honey comes so slowly, or because of bad 
weather ; and a cessation of the flow from 
any cause will result in the destruction of 
the drones. I presume the imperfect wings 
come from the same reason, or because the 
bees have to work so hard for the small 
amount of honey they do get, that they wear 
their wings out prematurely. If a bee geta 
load from the first flower he visits, it would 
be less severe on his wings than to buzz 
through the grass until he has visited a thou- 
sand clover-heads to get a load. 

Is IT TOO LATE? 

Do you think it is too late to introduce queens this 
year? A. JUMP. 

Chicago, Huron Co., O., July 8, 1882. 


How such inquiries remind us of the 
strides our industry has made in afew years! 
It is an actual fact, friends, that only a very 
few years ago we supposed queens could not 
be raised after about the middle of July, and 
very often there were no drones to fertilize 
them. Now our heaviest trade is in the 
month of July, and drones are as plentiful 
in Aug., Sept., and Oct.,as at almost any 
other time. One would hardly think, now, 
that very many hold the idea that queens 
reared in August are in any way inferior, to 
see the demand for them during this month. 
Friend J., we now send out queens every 
month in the year, unless we have along 
spell of unusually severe weather, and we 
also introduce them, as a matter of course, 
every month in the year. Do you ask, 
‘* What is the good of it all?” Why. we 
now get not only five but even seven hundred 
pounds of honey from the progeny of a single 
queen in one season. 


HONEST IN DEATH. 

Find inclosed the sum of 40 cents, which my broth- 
er David owed you. He died two weeks ago, and al- 
most his last words were to remember the 40 cents 
he was owing you. ROBERT STOCKS. 

Springville, Ventura Co., Cal, July 4, 1882. 

The above is only a simple little incident, 
and it may be that such incidents are com- 
mon; but for all that, it is a touching one — 
to me at least. When bidding this world 
adieu, with all its cares and sorrows, our 
friend, in his anxiety to be just and fair with 
all, thought of this little amount that had 
not been sent. It may be that my life is 
such that I am in danger of laying too much 
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stress on such simple matters; but, my 
friends, are we sure that God did not honor 
this little closing act, much as Christ did the 


little mites that the poor widow cast into the | 


treasury? A few days ago I heard of a 


young Christian who was stumbled, and | 


went back to the world again, because an 
old professor, with whom he was riding, told 
a deliberate lie to the toll-gate keeper, to 
save only about four cents. How far will a 
oo count on a dying bed, with such 
ittle things in the record back of it ? 


UNCAPPING-KNIVES— A MASON'S TROWEL. 


If you wish to furnish the best uncapping-knife in | 


the world, get a medium-size Henry Disston mason’s 
trowel. 


best for all purposes. Jt takes up the capping very 
nicely; have used one for two years, and for my 
own use I want nothing better. J.S. TADLOCK. 
Luling, Texas, July 3, 1882. 
Did you ever? 


a mason’s trowel, somewhat; but it seems 
it has been left for our friend Tadlock to 
discover that a mason’s trowel itself is what 
is wanted. I find, by looking over Disston’s 
list, that we can geta Disston trowel, first 
quality, for about 75 cts.; that is, of about 
the size of a Bingham honey-knife. I have 
sent for samples of different shapes, and 
will supply the friends who would like to 
try one. As a mason wants the very best 
steel and temper he can get, I presume we 
shall find in a trowel just what we want for 
a honey-knife, so far as that part of it goes. 
Since the mention of it, we have sold a great 
number of our little steel | pent tee for 
cheap honey-knives. Will somebody tell us 
how they answer? 


ABOUT SOME YELLOW SWEET CLOVER. 

I have some sweet clover, of which I think a great 
deal. Itis six weeks earlier than the white kind I 
got of Mr. Newman some years ago, which was rec- 
ommended to be the best kind, and is a good honey- 
plant. It commences to bloom about the 20th of 
June, and lasts about six weeks. My early yellow 
commences about the 10th of May,and continues 
till the 15th of July. It gives twice the number of 
blooms; it produces more pollen than the white, 
and, I think, more honey, by the way the bees work 
on it. It hasa little finer straw than the white. 
Now, I want to know if any other bee-man bas any 
of this kind. Scme may be curious to know how I 
gotit. Idid so by acvident one day. As I was pass- 
ing my stock-yard I saw a nice yellow bloom ina 
group of weeds. I stepped out to see what it was, 
and saw it was sweet clover, and I saw it was much 
earlier than the white. Il saved the seed from that 
little spear, and I have now a bed well set, 6 by 3 ft., 
and it would do any bee-man good to see how the 
bees swarm over that little bed. I have no seed tu 
sell yet. I can't tell how the seed came there, for I 
never saw any before, and I think it is as hardy as 
the white, and will be a great addition to our honey- 
plants. 8S. J. SOWERS. 

Dunlap, Morris Co., Kan., July, 1882. 

I believe, friend 8., that yellow sweet clo- 
ver is not uncommon, but yours may be a 
little different from any we have, and, of 
course, you will either give or sell the friends 





I have used Muth’s, Root’s, ard Bingham & | 
Hetherington’s honey-knives; but Disston'’s is the 


It has often been said. in | 
describing honey-knives, that they are like | 





some seed, when it ripens. I presume it 
does not blossom until the second year, al- 
though you do not say so. The blue, it wil! 
be remembered, blossoms in about 3 weeks 
after sowing. ‘ 


THE STRAW HIVE ON THE COVER OF GLEANINGS. 

Let me call your attention to a mistake on the 
cover of GLEANINGS. What you call a primitive 
straw hive is only the outside covering «f such a 
hive. Itis what the old writers call a “hackle.” [ 
inclose a cut from ([Tamet, in which this straw “ sur- 
tout” [overall] is shown in a more finished style. 

Oxford, O., April 6, 1881. L L. LANGSTROTH. 
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The above was received cver a year ago, 
but we never got the engraving ready until 
now. I[t would seem that our artist must 
have got his idea from some picture of a 
hive prepared for winter, and it was my 
suggestion that a hive in its most primitive 
form was simply a bundle of straw, tied at 
the top and separate at the bottom, so as to 
leave a hollow underneath. Many thanks 
to friend Langstroth for setting us right; 
and this is the more interesting, hecause it 
shows that the idea of chaff hives -or, rath- 
er, straw protection, is very old. This pro- 
tection may be to keep off the hot rays of 
summer, as well as the frosts of winter. In 
the engraving, one of them is shown placed 
over a straw hive, and another over some 
kind of a box or wood hive. 


ENAMELED CLOTH; HOW TO USE, ETC. 

In using enameled cloth for covering the brood- 
frames, which side down do you put it,—cloth or 
enameled? 

We use the enameled cloth with the enam- 
eled side down, because the bees can not 
bite into the hard smooth surface, and also 
because they can not make wax stick to it. 
If they do build on to it, the sheet can read- 
v be peeled from the wax, so as to come off 
clean and bright. It is also so soft and 
light it can not kill a bee, and, all together, 
it seems destined to be the thing to super- 
sede all other devices for covering frames, 
where the hive has to be opened often. The 
demand for it this season has been enor- 
mous, and we received, in one single ship- 
ment, 100 pieces, which are nearly all sold 
now. 

BEST PACKAGE FOR RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Which do you consider best for retailing extract- 
ed honey, a pail holding a pound, a bottle, or a glass 
jar? What do pound pails costa hundred? Please 
give me diameter and depth of pail necessary for 
holding a pound. 
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At present, our sales of honey are by far 
the largest in the raised cover, one- pint 
pails. These hold just about 14 lbs. of hon- 
ey, and retail for an even 25 cents. The 
pails cost $4.00 per hundred. We also fur- 
nish the Dadant pails, holding 14 lbs., at the 
same price. We have no a holding ex- 
actly 1 lb., but we have a 1-lb. tin box, such 
as D. A. Jones uses, at $2.75 per hundred. 
The dimensions of this box are 24 inches in 
diameter, and 44 high. ‘This is perhaps the 
best shape for economy in working the tin. 
We could put bails on them, so as to make it 
a veritable 1-lb. pail, for $3.50 per hundred. 

THROWING OUT BROOD, 

Being inexperienced at extracting, I slung outa 
little brood, not much. Will it do the honey any 
hurt if it stays in it until drawn from the extractor? 

A little brood, immediately strained out, 
would not, [ think, impair the taste of the 
honey; but in some of our earlier experi- 
ments with the extractor we threw out so 
much brood that I imagined it gave the hon- 
ey a raw taste; and as the milky food pre- 
pared by the bees goes with it, I should not 
be surprised if it would hasten the tendenc 
to fermentation. If your honey is so thic 
that you have to turn hard enough to start 
the unsealed larvw, I think | would skip 
fom containing such, and not extract 
them. 


| 
INTRODUCING A QUEEN IN 20 MINUTES AFTER RE- | 


MOVING OLD ONE, 

I had a singular experience the other day. In ex- 
tracting, I accidentally, but carelessly, killed a 
young laying queen. 1 went to a hive where I bad 
some queen-cells in reserve, cut one out, and, while 
taking it to the queeniess hive, I heard it gnawing 
inside of the cell. I saw the cap begin to separate, 
and had just time to pull up the end of the enameled 
cloth, and hold the cell down on to the top of the 
frames when her majesty crawled out and down in- 
tothe hive. Ihadno idea that they would accept 
her, but Ifound her all right next morning. The 
hive was not queenless for twenty minutes. 

GILBERT & GAY. 

West Winstead, Conn., July 17, 1882. 

Your experience is not very unusual. The 
queens we hatch from the lamp nursery are 
let loose this way, as an every-day matter ; 
and had you let your just-hatched queen 
into the hive, even before the other was 
killed, they would likely have received her 
just the same. They sometimes, however, 
notice their being strangers, after they have 


been in a day or more, and then they are at- | 


tacked. While honey is coming in briskly, 
you may often swap queens from one hive to 
another, without either being molested. 
When you have some queens you do not care 
for, try it. 





IMPORTED QUEENS — THEIR UNPREPOSSESSING AP- 
PEARANCE, 

The imported queen was received yesterday, and 
duly installed, by taking frames of hatching brood 
from different hives until I made quite a colony 
when hatched. To-day she seems to be perfectly at 
home among her colony of baby-bees, teaching them 
the Italian language (bee), I suppose. 

I must say that lam disappointed in her; she is 
the smallest queen I ever received through the 
mails; but then, she has traveled further —all the 


way from Italy. Now, friend Root, lam not com- 
plaining yet; but if, after rest and proper attention, 
she still presents the present dwarfed condition, I 
| shall be forced to complain, for you know I sent for 
| the best six-dollar queen, right from Italy. I do 
| hope that rest and proper attention may be all the 
queen requires to develop her iuto a fairone. There 
were three dead bees in the cage; the remainder 
were strong enough. 

Thanks, friend R. The unprepossessing 
| appearance of imported queens has always 
| been a matter of dissatisfaction, and 1 fear 
| always will be. They do not begin to com- 
| pare in appearance with their own daugh- 
ters raised in this country; but why it is, I 
/am unable to say. Then why do we import, 
do you ask? Because we have proved, over 
| and over, that unless we make frequent im- 
_portations for our apiary, we soon lose the 
| intense energy of the Italians. As a rule, 
| the bees from imported queens, or their 
| daughters, gather honey when home-bred 
| Italians of several generations do not. Keep 
| watch of your imported queen, and see if 
| this is not the case. Since you have again 
| called our attention to the matter, friend R., 
| I have just gone and inserted in our price 
| list the following lines : — 

It were no more than fair to inform our friends that imported 
| queens, as a rule, are small and dark. If you want a large yel- 
| low queen, do not order an imported. 

13th.— Queen is a little better louking to-day. 

14th.—Queen has decidedly improved in her gener- 
al appearance, but has not commenced laying yet. 

14th, 3 p.M.— Queen commenced laying, and would 
be considered an average one, 

15th, 7 A.M.—Queen continues laying, but quite 
small. She now has quitea colony of young bees, 
and I intend to feed them up and make a strong col- 
ony by winter. I hope she will prove good, better, 
best. 





THIN HONEY, ETC. 

Our spring proved to be a very poor one for hon- 
ey; plenty of flowers, but no honey; yet Iam not 
discouraged; indeed, I ought not to be, when all the 
box-hive men tell me they made no honey, and their 
bees are dying. I took 1200 lbs. from 30 colonies, 
all extracted, and I wonder if the rainy spring ev- 
erywhere made honey as thin as mine was. If s0,a 
real splendid article is scarce. 

Clinton, La., July 15, 1882. W. F. ROBERTs. 

I believe thin honey is the rule this sea- 
son; but you can get it thick by putting on 
an upper story and leaving it on the hive un- 
til it is partially or all capped over. ° 





REPORT FROM AN “A ”’ SCHOLAR. 

In the first place, I will term myself an ** A’”’ schol- 
ar, not having progressed as far as B, for this is the 
first season that I ever Jifted a frame of bees from a 
hive. When I began I had 41 colonies, one of which 
had a fertile worker. They began breeding early, 
and by the time poplar bloomed they were nearly all 
in good condition. The fore part of the season was 
very favorable, and you can imagine they kept me 
busy. The rainy season began just about the time 
white clover opened, and continued until July Ist, 
during which time they gave me but little surplus 
honey. Since July Ist we have had some nice 
weather, and the little pets are working early and 
late. I have taken in all, between 1000 and 1500 Ibs.; 
increased only two by natural swarming; have a 
nice lot of cells, which will hatch in a few days, for 
nuclei. 

Sellersburg, Ind., July 11, 1882. 





A. L. CRIM. 
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BLUE THISTLE, AGAIN, 

Now, right here is an important question I want 
to ask, and much desire a satisfactory answer, as in 
it the bee-keeping fraternity are all interested. Is 
blue thistle really and legaily a noxious weed? In 
other words, will the law of the land tolerate its 
growth? For instance, if one should choose to let 
it grow for bee forage, can his neighbor cumpel bim 
to destroy it for fear of its species being propa- 
gated on his lands, thereby polluting his soil? The 
above question is agitating the minds of some to- 
day, and an early answer will be appreciated. 

J.H. BOSSERMAN. 

Gettysburg, Pa., June 30, 1882. 

Blue thistle is a variety of borage, and 
nothing more. I do not know why one can 
not grow it for honey, just as well as to 
grow any plant for honey alone, if he choos- 
es to. As the plant dies every year, root 
and branch, it is not strictly a thistle at all, 
but is exactly like the great mass of weeds 
that are a nuisance if allowed to seed the 
ground. If one neighbor could compel an- 
other to prevent all weeds from growing up 
to seed, perhaps it might include blue this- 
tle; but as the law against weeds is intend- 
ed to cover only those of no use, there would 
be another side to this question. 


YOUNG QUEENS, VERSUS OLD. 

I wish the queen to be reared this season. This is 
a sine qua non, I would not have an old queen as a 
gift. M. W. CHAPMAN. 

Mayhew Station, Miss., July 4, 1882. 

I would take an old queen as a gift, friend 
C., providing she was still active in egg-lay- 
ing; but I should consider a queen a year 
old worth only about half as much as one 
just tested, other things being equal. One 
great reason why I prefer dollar queens to 
tested ones is because all honest dollar 
queens are young ones, while all the tested 
queens, say before July, must, almost, of a 
necessity, be of the previous year’s raising. 


SKIMMINGS FROM MAPLE MOLASSES. 

My bees are ‘‘no go”’ this year so far; too cold and 
wet. A friend of mine living about three miles from 
here wintered three colonies. During May they 
swarmed 8 times, so now he has eleven, beeause he 
saved the skimmings from the msple molasses and 
put them into a large wooden trough, and put a 
board on it so the bees could get it without drown- 
ing. Tell the people through GLEANINGS to save the 
skimmings next spring for the bees. It pays. 


HENRY BRENEMAN. 
East Germantown, Ind., June 14, 1882. 


WHAT TO DO WITH UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 

As the white-clover séason will soon be over in my 
locality, and I shall have a lot of sections only partly 
filled, I wish to know if you can tell me of any way 
by which I can have the honey carried out of part of 
them and stored in the others. In short, tell me 
how to manage my partly filled sections when clo- 
ver is gone. We usually have a very good crop of 
fall honey here. They sc metimes make a little sur- 
plus in the fall. J. F. EDWARDS. 

Sebree, Webster Co., Ky., June 18, 1882. 

You can get the bees to take the honey 
out of the sections without much trouble, by 
simply uncapping them and moving them 
back a little from the brood-nest ; but to get 
them to take the honey and put it into other 








sections, is not so easy. I believe the usual 
way of doing is to take all of those nearest 
filled, and put them on the strongest hive. 
Now throw the honey out of the rest with 
the extractor, and feed it back to this one 
colony until the sections are filled. Or if 
you have extracted honey enough, feed until! 
all the sections on the hives are finished ; 
but this will be quite an expensive proceed- 
ing, compared with placing all those nearly 
finished on one strong hive, and feeding 
that alone. See remarks in the A BC on 
this matter. 


MOVING BEES BY FREIGHT IN WINTER, 

As it may do some brother bee-keeper good, and 
do me no harm, I will give my experience in moving 
bees. I started from Lostant, La Salle Co., Ill., Feb. 
27, for Brookfield, Mo., 300 miles distance, with 12 
swarms of best bybrid bees in large 2-story chaff 
hives. I made a frame of 2x4 pine, large enough to 
hold 6 hives, and cleated it so the hives did not touch; 
then I bolted on posts and braces, and added another 
lot of 6 hives above them on a frame made like the 
first. I strapped the hives down securely to the 
frames, ventilated the top with a two-inch tube 
through chaff cushion. I set the frame in the car 
on as much hay as we possibly could, well leveled 
and tramped down; neither the hives nor any part 
of the frame touched the car, which was heavily 
loaded with stock and other freight. Part of the 
road was very rough; the sections of hives were 
metal cornered with tin rabbets, with nothing to 
hold them but a very small notch made with a file, 
and the propolis put on by the bees. There were 2 
sections which moved a little by the journey, and 
ever thing else was lovely. Wa. 8S. ROBERTSON. 

Brookfield, Mo., July 4, 1882. 

Your = is a good one, friend R., but | 
hardly think so much expense is necessary, 
and I should have given more ventilation for 
strong colonies. However, as freight is lia- 
ble to very rough handling, your plan may 
be safest. 


CANDIED HONEY IN THE COMB, 

I send you by to-day’s mail a small can of candied 
honey that I wrote to you about. If youare careful 
to take vut the comb jou will find at the bottom 
some that had been subjected to heat; but the grains 
of sugar are there the same, nevertheless. The way 
that I got the honey was to take the combs that had 
no brood in them, and with the honey-knife I shaved 
off all the honey-comb and all down to the base on 
both sides, leaving the base whole as best I could, 
and then at night put it in vessels and set it on the 
stove, and brought it to a heat sufficient to melt 
wax, sugar, and all, until I tbought all had thor- 
oughly melted (stirring well in the meantime). In 
the morning the wax had cooled, and all risen to the 
top in a solid cake, which I took off, leaving the 
honey in a half-sugared state, which | strained and 
put awayin a can; andin 24 hours it was as pure 
sugar, after heating it, as it was before, and that is 
why I put some of that which bu! been heated, in 
the bottom of the can, that you might taste it after 
it had gone through the above process, 

All the honey, inclusive of persimmon and wahoo, 
has sugared in the cells this year, as you see the 
sample. Our wahoo is synonomous with basswood. 
We have a good deal of it on the rivers and creeks, 
and our bees have brought in a good deal of honey 
from it this year; but all have candied, so the sam- 
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ple is perhaps a mixture of persimmon and bass- 
wood. The bees are ready and waiting for another 
harvest. I hope we shall have no more candied 
honey, as it is difficult and unpleasant to work with. 
I took about 100 Ibs. of honey like sample, but did 
not take more than a third from colonies working 
for extracted honey; took about 100 lbs. in sections; 
it was nice; about 1100 lbs. in all, to date. 
Coronaca, 8. C., July 14, 1882. J. D. FOOSHE. 


The honey sent is of fair quality, aside 
from this unpleasant yer ie | feature ; in 
fact, it has a flavor not unlike dried figs. If 
some sort of confectionery could be devised 
to work it in, it seems as if it might find fa- 
vor. As it can be spread upon bread like 
butter, it seems as if it might answer just as 
well, for home consumption, even if it won’t 
liquify ; but £ suspect the main trouble is, it 
doesn't look handsome. 


WHY DID THEY SWARM OUT? 

Well, I went into winter quarters last fall with 11 
colonies on their summer stands; lost one by winter- 
ing, and one in May by swarming out, and one as 
late as June 6th, from same cause as the last. The 
season now bids fair to be good and long, and I think 
will turn out all right yet, even if the spring was so 
unfavorable. A few days ago I divided a neighbor's 
bees that were in box hives, just making two colo- 
onies out of one, giving each colony brood in all 
stages, and paying no attention where the queens 
were. In three days I went back to look at them, 
found two colonies rearing queens; and one colony, 
to which I had given brood by transferring combs 
from the old hive, proved to have the queen; but 
the combs had broken down, and I had to take them 
out; but they had built several new combs in the 
hive, and were working nicely. But they swarmed 
out the same afternoon, and clustered, when I hived 
them again in the same hive, moved it to anew 
stand, and they are doing well now. Now, what was 
the cause of their swarming out after they had been 
working so nicely, and they are a large swarm? 

J. H. Esy, 10. 

North Robinson, Crawford Co., O., July 5, 1882. 


They swarmed out, friend E., because the 
combs broke down. Very likely they held a 
council of all the wise little heads in their 
little community, and, after due considera- 
tion, looking at the tumble-down mass from 
all apt of view, they resolved that, to the 
best of their judgment, the wisest thing 
would be to just go off and leave the whole 
thing, and start over again, and fix things 
better. Old-fashioned cross-sticks, or mod- 
ern movable combs, would very likely have 
prevented the mishap. When combs tum- 
ble down, you need to get at it and fix them 
without déla ,or the bees will be pretty sure 
to desert and start somewhere else. 


BEE-VEILS WITH GLASS BEFORE THE FACE. 
As the question of what kind of bee hat or veil is 
best to use for the eyes has been discussed, I will 
send you a description und illustration of the kind 


that Tuse, There is no wirecioth or veil to obstruct 
the eyesight, and every thing can be seen as clear as 
day. Take a strip of wire cloth about 7 inches wide 
and 28 long; have your tinner make a frame out of 
doubled tin 6x7 inches, and rivet it to the ends of 
the wire cloth; then cut a piece of good, heavy, clear 
glass that will just slip into the tin frame, and fast- 





en it there; then bind the top and bottom edges of 
the wire cloth; sew it on to the brim of a hat, and 
sew cloth or netting tothe bottom of it, to put under 
your coat, and you have a bee-hat that will not hurt 
your eyes. I have used mine two years, and have 
not broken the glass, nor does it get smoked up. 

My bees are doing well; have increased from 6 
swarms to 16 by natural swarming; first swarm came 
out May 25. Wo. A. JAY. 

Jayfield, Mich., July 10, 1882. 

3ee-veils with glass were suggested some 
time ago, friend J.; and while the matter 
was being discussed in GLEANINGS, we made 
and sold a few of them. My objections to 
them were, that the glass would soon get 
sticky and dim, and then it was much hard- 
er to see through than the silk lace we now 
use. Besides, when kept washed and clean, 
the reflection of the glass was to me quite a 
hindrance when looking for eggs in the cells. 


BEES GETTING HONEY FROM THE CASTOR-OIL 
PLANT. 

lI observe that my bees are getting honey froma 
saccharine substance that exudes from the imma- 
ture capsule of the castor-oil plant (Ricinus com- 
munis). It appears that the sweet watery juice, or 
the honey-like matter, exudes nocturnally; but on 
exposure to the sun it becomes hard, and has the 
granular aspect of brown sugar. Itis very sweet, 
and my bees consume it voraciously. They also get 
pollen from the bloom of the plant. Is not thisa 
rare occurrence, for the castor-oil plant to yield 
honey? If not, Isbhould think it a very profitable 
plant for bee-keepers. Ww». A. SMITH. 

Merriman, ex , July 5, 1882. 

I am inclined to think it is unusual, friend 
S., or that you have a variety of castor-bean 
different from ours. We have had the large 
variety in our garden, as an ornamental 
plant, but have never seen a bee around 
them so far. Will you please send me some 
seeds ? 


A VISIT TO A “ BIG BEE-MAN.”’ 

I visited our big bee-man in this part of the coun- 
try yesterday— Mr. Wyatt Morehouse. I suppose 
he is well known to you, he having dealt with you 
considerably. Aftera ride of about 14 miles along 
the side of the Catskill Mountains, through valleys 
and dense woods, over rocks and stones, we found 
him settled in a pretty little opening om the south 
side of the mountain. When we arrived he was in 
his yard, with smoker in his band, hard at work. Al- 
though a perfect stranger, we were not long in get- 
ting acquainted. We found him to be a very pleas- 
ant and sociable gentleman, ready and willing to 
show and tell us all he knew, which to us (we being 
novices) seemed to be almost every thing. After 
spending the afternoon with him I bought a Root 
chaff hive and started for home, And now I am 
waiting patiently for a swarm of bees from an old- 
fashioned hive which I have on hand. I would rec- 
ommend all bee-keepers, or those interested in bees, 
in this part of the country, tocall on Mr. Morehouse. 

Brodhead, N. Y., July 4, 188. HerBert SHAW. 

Now, friend Morehouse, if this brings you 
too prominently before the people, you must 
keep hives and things eatiah for sale, so 
that you can afford to stop and talk and ex- 
plain, or else keep somebody to do it for 
you. I know of no more pleasant way of 
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enjoying a day, and few things more in- 
structive, than visiting a real live modern 
bee-man. I do not know but that it would 
be in order to advise the friends to take care 
to make at least a few little purchases after 
taking up very much of the time of one who 
is comparatively a stranger. For my part, I 
always feel a little more free about troub- 
ling a man, when I have just bought some- 
thing of him. 


THE HOLLYHOCK AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Tell me what kind of a honey-producing plant the 
common hollyhock is. There was a good large plat 
in my garden, thick with it, that grew up six oreight 
feet high, and for a long time I have never seen 
bees work on any thing as they did on that. It 
seemed there were three or four large swarms at 
work on it atone time. The Spider plant here was 
a complete failure. It blooms a great deal, but I 
have never seen a bee at work on it. 

Wm. S. Boyp. 

Lincolnton, Lincoln Co., Ga., July 12, 1882. 

I have seen bees on the hollyhock to some 
extent, but nothing like what you mention, 
friend Lb. All of the Mallow family, to 
which the hollyhock belongs, seems to yield 
honey and pollen, and we have a small vari- 
ety on our grounds that has been several 
times mentioned. I would like to test those 
you have, and if you will send us some seeds 
we will see how our 400 colonies will look 
after the honey. 








FOUNDATION IN WIRED FRAMES. 
0 PUT in some fdn. with the wire and tin bars; it 


I don't think I shall ever 
I would 


is just splendid: 
want any more wired foundation. 
rather put it in myself, it is so nice. 
JAMES B. MASON. 
Mechanic Falls, Me., June 19, 1882. 


Prospects are not good for honey this year in Cali- 
fornia. J. P.M. RAINBOW. 
Fall Brook, San D. Co., Cal., May 1, 1882. 





I am wintering 152 swarms; sold $1050 worth of 
honey. Rurvus Comstock. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1882. 


I don’t like the “Underhill tenement hive;’’ it 
may be extra for winter. Too unhandy to move. 
Marseilles, Iil., June 13, 1882. M. W. AKERS. 


I never saw bees work as they do now, since I have 
kept them. Had 56to begin the season with. 
A. F. STAUFFER. 
Sterling, Whitesides Co., 11l., June 23, 1882. 


WINTERING IN A GREENHOUSE. 
Ihave had good success with my hives of bees 
wintered in the greenhouse. W. J. Kipp. 
Logansport, Ind., June 28, 1882, 








T have had to feed my 100 colonies considerably, 
but now you can hear that glorious white-clover 


“hum.” WESLEY DIBBLE. 
Middleburgh, N. Y., July 1, 1882. 


CANDIED HONEY. 

Our honey is all candied in the comb; I fear they 
can not live on it this winter. They are making 
very little honey now. J. L. MCDANIEL. 

Morsboro, N. C., July 3, 1882. 








DARK HONEY DURING POOR SEASONS. 

No honey to speak of yet; white clcver a failure; 
bees are getting very dark honey from some source. 
Inever experienced such a poor season thus far. 

Hartford, N. Y., June 30, 1882. J. H. MARTIN. 


* AWFUL BUSY.” 

The preparation for surplus honey, and taking 
care of an avalanche of swarms of bees, has been 
more than I could attend to. I had the money. 
the house all the time, but could not send it. I had 
to work day and night. A. 8. GRIFFITH. 

Lebanon, I'1., June 20, 1882. 


A NOVEL SMOKER. 

For a smoker, I use a smoothing-iron, one of the 
self-heating kind. I put a few coals in the bottom, 
and then a few fine chips and bark from the wood- 
pile, and give ita draft, and get all the smoke I 
need, P. H. ADAMs, M.D. 

Florence, Williamson Co., Texas, June, 1882. 


CLIPPING QUEENS NOT ALWAYS A “SAVING” OP- 
ERATION. 

The last queen you seut me was ** Neighbor H.'s,” 
and she was excellent; but I clipped her wing, ard 
they swarmed while | was from home, and she was 
lust. JENNIE W. HUMPHREYS. 

Woodstown, N. J., July 1, 1882. 


My 3887 hives of bees have increased to 566, and 
prospects are now favorable for our getting 4 of a 
crop of honey. I have just received a postal order 
from New Zealand for queens. The order was cashed 
in my own postoffice here at home; thanks to good 
postal arrangements. : R. WILKIN. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., June 4, 1882. 


DANDELION HONEY, ETC. 

I wintered 37 colonies, Italians, without loss. Have 
sold 14. The remainder have increased to 45 stocks; 
some are now making honey in sections. Ihave ex- 
tracted 50 lbs. dandelion honey, the first I have ever 
had of that sort. F. A. TICKNOR. 

Austin, Minn., June 20, 1882. 


The wax-plant spoken of in last month’s paper is 
one of the Hoya, They bloom every summer, and 
I have noticed those large drops of honey. Often 
they have to be strong plants before they bloom. 
Could not the bee-keepers in California try itin a 
shady place, as it will not stand the full blaze of the 
sun? Wii A. HAMMOND. 

Richmond, Va., July 8, 1882. 


JONES ENTRANCE-GUARDS. 

I find that they are a “ big thing”’ for the purpose 
for which they are intended, and more especially in 
my case, as Iam away from my apiary almost every 
day during the day time. They answer a good pur- 
pose in preventing the queen from coming out, and 
aswarm running away, in case they get a little 
start. J.E. PonD, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., June 5, 1882, 
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The honey season is the best here it has been for 
years; lots of white clover, basswood, and honey in 
good demand at 18 cts. per lb. in your sections, and 
about 12 cts. in old-fashioned boxes. Gro. LORD. 

Thurber, Mich., July, 1882. 


I am all *‘busted up” without a smoker. Win- 
tered 44 colonies of bees without loss, on summer 
stands, in Simplicity hives. Am working for ex- 
tracted honey. Have most of them 3 hives deep; 
honey is coming fast, and every thing is lovely. 


GEO. W. ForpD. 
Avon, Lorain Co., O., June 30, 1882. 


My bees are doing splendidly now. Swarming ev- 
ery day, and bringing in honey by the quantity. 
My figwort, planted from the sced this sping, is from 
4 to 6 feet high, and fullof blooms from bottom to 
top, and the bees are working on them from day- 
light till dark; have been in bloom about 4 weeks. 

Bonham, Texas, June 12, 1882. J. P. INGRAM. 


Don’t put me in Blasted Hopes yet, for my bees 
are making some of the nicest white honey I ever 
saw. 1! weighed one hive the 23d of June, and that 
day they broughtin 8 lbs. I weighed them again on 
the 27th, and they had gained 28 Ibs.; these a:e.the 
only ones I weighed. AL. BRUSH. 

Susquehanna, Pa., July 5, 1882. 


HOPEFUL, AFTER ALL. 

Some three years ago I bought four colonies of 
bees. Tothe present moment I have been disap- 
pointed, This spring I had only one left, and felt like 
giving up. This one, however, has sent out three 
colonies in the space of ten dass, which are all 
thriving wonderfully. L. W. HASSELMAN. 

Pella, Towa, May 9, 1882. 


FROM TENNESSEE. 
I commenced the season with 45 colonies, most of 
them in good order. Took a little more than 1400 


Ibs.from poplar bloom. Sourwood is now in full | 


bloom, and promises a good yield. I now have 9+ 

colonies, and they will all be full by the last of the 

week. J. F. MONTGOMERY. 
Liacoln, Tenn., June 27, 1882. 


BEES IN THE HOUSE APIARY, ETC. 
I now have 30 stands in the house apiary, all very 
strong, and I have no trouble in handling them, and 
have raised and introduced queens for all young 


swarms this and last season. 1 have about 50 Spider- 

plants blooming, and each flower has a large drop of 

honey, morning and evening. E. K. LEAKE. 
Collierville, Tenn., June 25, 1882. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN USING THE BUTTON-HOOK. 

Tell those who use a button-hook to imbed the 
wires in frames of fdn., to heat the hook over a 
lamp chimney, and see how nicely the wax will flow 
over the wires. The bees will never cut around 
them when put in in that way. It takes a little 
longer, but it does it nicer, I think, than cold. 

Sou’ Cabot, Vt., July 1, 1882. D.S. Haun. 


HOW MUCH A GALLON FOR EXTRACTING, ETC. 

What would it be worth per gallon to extract hon- 
ey for other people, when a person has to go around 
with the extractor? DAVID SCHWARTZ. 

Berne, Adams Co., Ind., July 10, 1882. 

[I would put it something like this, friend S.: For 
the first gallon, 50c., or 50c. for “‘ setting up.’’ After 
that, say 25c. per gallon; or, if a large job, perhaps 
20, or even 15c, per gallon.) 





My bees are doing finely; plenty of honey. I have 
taken more surplus honey this season already than 
I did in three other seasons put together. 


JACOB S, WEIBLEY. 
Port Royal, Pa., July 18, 1882. 


WHITEWOOD FOR FDN. PLATES. 

My fdn. machine works nicely; have made over 
500 lbs. since I received it. Blue whitewood makes 
better dipping-plates than basswood. We could dip 
perfect sheets on it when the basswood would crack 
every time. Have taken off some nice comb honey. 

Bell Rranch, Mich., June 30, 1882. M.H. Hunt. 


WIRED FRAMES. 

My bees are now doing tinely; white clover about 
in full bloom, nearly a month later than usual, Ex- 
tracted to-day about 100 lbs. from the first wired 
frames. I am perfectly delighted with them. I 
have about 150 frames built out this spring, and they 
are as near perfection as [ could wish for. 

Wheeling, W. Va., June 27, 1882. Wo. BITzerR. 

(That is just our experience, friend B.] 


EARLY SWARMING IN 1882. 

Some one said, in last GLEANINGS, that he had a 
swarm of bees on the fourth of May, and wants to 
know who can beatit. Ican. I had one on the 25th 
of April, 2d on the 3d of May, 3d on the 4th, all from 
one stand, and all from a dollar queen bought of A‘ 
I, Root last June. Now come on with your early 
swarms. Wm. HOLROYD. 

Russell’s Place, Lawrence Co., O., June 10, 1882, 


LOOK OUT FOR STARVATION, 

I lost one of my best colonies from starvation 
about May Ist, before I knew what was the matter. 
In looking over my strongest colonies this week 
(some that were chock full of honey in April), I don’t 
believe they would average % |b. honey to the hive, 
but they are roaring now on white clover. 

SAMUEL M. HUMPHREYS. 

Richardsville, Pa., June 23, 1882. 


INTRODUCING WITHOUT CAGING. 

The last two queens you sent me are beauties. 
They went to laying the next day after introduction, 
I never use acage. I have introduced five without 
loss. This being my first experience, I consider my- 
self very lucky for an A BC scholar. 

VINCENZ ZIMMERMANN. 

Hutto, Williamson Co., Tex., July 5, 1882. 

(Your planis my favorite one, friend Z., but I want 
my hive queenless a day or two before I undertake 
it, and I also much prefer Italians to blacks or by- 
brids. With the above conditions, anda flow of hon- 
ey, four out of five times a queen may be let loose 
without any caging at all.] 


AN OBLIGING POSTMASTER. 

The queens we ordered of you on the 3d were re- 
ceived on the Mth, just 11 days from date of order- 
ing. They were in excellent condition, considering 
the distance — some 700 miles; only one dead bee in 
the lot, with plenty to eat, but water about gone. 
We introduced them at once, according to directions, 
and all have been received. It was our first attempt 
at introducing. Our P. O. is some two miles distant; 
so when they came, our obliging P. M. hitched up 
his horse and brought them tous, We fancy that, if 
all P. M.’s were like this one, your purse would be 
quite a bit heavier at the end of the year. 

Branps & DEWITT. 

Delaware Station, N. Y., July 17, 1882. 
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A %*LB. SECTION. 
If you will split your section boxes in two, and 
hang 8 of them in a brood-frame over the brood-nest, 
without any separators, I believe you will get ‘%-lb. 
sections without any trouble or fussing. I intend to 
try some. G. W. FORMAN. 

Ripley, O., July 2, 1882. 

(Thanks, friend F.; but they would not bein shape 
to ship handily; nevertheless, I thank you for the 
suggestion, for something may grow out of it. 
Friend Muth rather advocates thin comb sections.] 


Please send me a Clark smoker. I ought to have 
ordered it last Saturday with some other things, but 
thought I could not afford it, till the bees stung my 
nose for blowing fire on them from «punk, as they 
had a right to do. Rev. J.M. SMITH. 

Old Mission, Mich., July 3, 1882. 

[It seems to me, friend §., it would not be very 
convenient for one of your calling to be obliged to 
go before his people with a disfigured countenance, 
and most especially with a swollen nose. I wish we | 
might all learn to take such things as philosophical- 
ly as you seem to do, and say, when stung, the fault 
is ours for our mismanagement.] 








“NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 
My bees have wintered well on summer stands, | 
having been packed up warmly with dry leaves last | 
fall, and are now doing well in spite of our back- | 
ward spring. 
RED POLLEN FROM THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

On page 281, June GLEANINGS, Wm. Malone asks 
from whence his bees get a dark-red pollen. For the | 
past week mine have been bringing in a great deal 
of that color from the horse-chestnut (Zsculus hip- 
pocastanum), of which there are quite a number of 
trees in the vicinity of my hives. H. L. RAND. 

Boston, Mass., June 12, 1882. 


QUEENS LAYING IN SECTIONS, AND EUROPEAN 
LINDEN. 

My few bees (9 stands) are working finely. I have 
trouble in keeping queens from laying in sections. 
Bees are working on white clover and European lin- 
den. H. H. LITTELL. 

Louisville, Ky., June 19, 1882. 

[Friend L., will you please tell us if your queens 
laid in sections having tin separators on, and also if 
they were at the sides, or over the brood-nest? Will 
you tell us, too, if the European linden blossoms be- 
fore the American, and about how long before? 
You see, Iam full of questions this morning.] 


PRETTY GOOD WORK FOR A QUEEN. 

The queen which you sent to me in April, I intro- 
duced after the prescribed manner, and it was very 
successfully done. She is the best laying queen I 
ever had. The hive into which I put her contained 
but two or three hundred bees, and produced, 22d of 
June, a very nice swarm. E. A. ROCKER. 

Havana, Mason Co., Ill., July 5, 1882. 

[We find the above was a hybrid queen sent friend 
R., April 18th. She must, therefore, have brought 
two or three hundred bees up to the swarming- 
point, in about 60 days. This is pretty fair work, 
unless there was brood in the hive that kept hatch- 


MAKING GOOD ACCIDENTAL LOSSES, ETC. 
Being somewhat discouraged at J. L. Hiatt’s suc- 
cess in getting a queen, I wrote to others; but since 
learning that you sent him another, I think it may 












be that you wish todo an honorable business; and, 
therefore, inclosed you will find_one dollar for a 
queen. Francis M. SMITH. 

Chester Hill, Ohio, July 1, 1882. 

[Do you not see, friends, how much depends on 
the spirit you show, in trying to bear these losses 
where it often seems a question as to who was at 
fault?) 


Jobacco Column. 


i WILL write to you soon, and tell how, through 

















your Tobacco Column and the goodness of 
God, I overcame the appetite for tobacco, aft- 
er using it for fifteen years, and then sent and paid 
for my smoker with the money I have usually spent 
for tobacco. May God bless you and all other good 
people everywhere. T. C. WILLIS. 
East Rochester, O., June 29, 1882. 


While perusing the Tobacco Column, I came to 
the conclusion that I would not be a slave to the 
weed any longer. I have used it for three years, 
more or less, but now I have quit it entirely. 

R. B. HOWARD. 

Salisbury, Add. Co., Vt., June 19, 1882. 

May the Lord be praised, friend H., for 
another name added to the list, and may he 


‘help you to hold fast when the time of trial 
| comes. 


As you say you will make a present of a smoker 
to any man who is in the habit of smoking, if you 
please, send me one, and away goes my pipe and to- 
bacco. JOHN RUCKLE. 

Markhams, Catt. Co., N. Y., June 8, 1&82. 

With all my heart, friend R.; and remem- 
ber, if you ever put another pipe between 
your lips, you owe us that little 75 cents. Of 
course, I do not know what you will do, but 
the eye of the kind Father above is ever on 
you, and it is before him you stand, and to 
him you are accountable. 


It is just one year ago to-day since I formed the 
resolution to quit the use of tobacco. I went into 
your Tobacco Column one month later, and I have 
kept my pledge, and mean to still keep it. I used 
the weed for about 25 years, and was almost a slave 
to it. I had often tried to quit before, but it ended 
in a victory for tobacco. I am satisfied that taking 
the pledge publicly, as [ did through GLEANINGs, 
was a great help to me, and I know that any one 
can quit who will just think so. J. H. Epy. 

North Robinson, Crawford Co., O., July 5, 1882. 


A SHORT LECTURE BY ONE WHO ‘ OUGHT TO KNOW.” 

Well, ’tis 4 months the 13th of this month since I 
tasted tobacco in any shape; have not got over the 
hankering after it, though, but am not going to buy 
any, nor beg nor steal. I won't have it — no, sir, ee; 
glad I’m boss, I tell you. I feel better, more sense, 
clearer mind, no vertigo. Well, the fact is, I’m con- 
siderable of a man in feeling; rid of that nasty, 
filthy, mean, dirty, stinking, besmearing habit. I 
can go into anybody's house, or a meeting- house, 
without leaving a nasty, filthy mark; but, enough; 
for it is sickening to think how filthy we are. 

JNO. H. DANIEL. 


Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., June 15, 1882. 
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For even the Son of man came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many.—MARK 10; 45 


‘OME of the friends may remember a 
S letter in the Home Papers for May, 1881, 
. by W. E. Leonard, which was answered 
partly in that number, and another part of 
it in the June No. Well, friend Leonard 
wrote another letter last December, which 
he is very anxious indeed I should publish. 
Ile heads his letter, as you see, with a verse 
from John; but I hardly think he means it 
as a text, for he calls it absurd. Here is the 
letter : — 

And there are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the wbich, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the whole world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. Amen.— 

Friend Root: — GLEANINGS comes to hand every 
month bright and clean; not one word of spite can 
be found on its pages, unless written by some one 
who is not as good an infidel as yourself, and you 
very properly put him into the Growlery. WhenI 
wrote you in May last, I had no thought you would 
publish it; and you would be surprised to see the 
number of letters that was sent to me from seven 
different States in the Unionin regard to that letter. 
One kind-hearted man sent me a book from Utah, 
which stated that ‘‘ Joe Smith found the real Bible 
in the county of Ontario, N. Y., A.D. 1827!” 

Now, what we believe and what we do not believe 
does not alter the truth; and in your answers to my 
letter, the heathen priest can use them with the 
sume force, to prove that his stone idol is the God of 
the universe; and his theory would have this advan- 
tage over your reasonings: he could show his god, 
while yours is invisible. I am not an atheist, and 
will not deny that there is some power that rules the 
universe; but I must deny that the God described 
in the Bible is the power that rules the universe. 

The Christian religion is concentrated selfishness. 
“Tam going to heaven, you are going to hell,” is the 
whole matter in a nutshell, and this is the teaching 
of the Bible: ** Believe, or you will be d——d.”” Now, 
belief is the result of education and circumstances; 
and how can I believe, when my reason and educa- 
tion teach me that the Bible is not God’s word, but 
man wrote it in an ignorant age? and my quotation 
at the head of this letter proves the truth of this re- 
mark? 

Ihave headed this article with some Scripture, as 
you do your articles. How does it sound? It is ab- 
surd, to say the least that can be said about it. 
Again, in I. Tim. 5:23, * Take a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake,.”’ Amos says, ‘Take none at all,” 
and I will believe Amosin preference to Timothy. 
When a man says he knows two parallel lines will 
never meet, it sounds egotistical; and when I said 
that I knew that God did not write the Bible, it was 
because it is an impvussibility; but I will admit that 
I should have qualified the assertion; therefore I 
will admit the reproof, and confess that I am an ig- 
norant man, and not a learned one by any means. 

You think you feel the presence of God in the 
morning sun, and the heathen priest of India says 
he feels the presence of his stone idol when the rain 
falls and the grass grows, and the common people 





clap their hands for joy. Now, are you not both de- 
lauded or mistaken? 

Your idea of * saving souls ’’ must be erroneous, 
as it is an utter impossibility to save that which 
never can be Jost. As no man can create any thing, 
neither can he destroy it; and if there is a soul, no 
one can save, kill, or destroy it, as it must be eternal, 
like other matter! The fact is (in my opinion), that 
friend Koot is a better infidel than the writer. You 
are practicing the teachings of Plato and Socrates, 
and think you are a Christian. In trying to make 
people better, and learn the truth, I will do all I can, 
and only regret that I have not the power to be es 
good an infidel as A. I. Root. 

Now, do not think me unkind because I use this 
term, as I think I can prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. Did you ever know any church to offer any 
thing (except that which they did not have), in the 
shape of goods or money, to any person, man or 
woman, to leave off a bad habit? yet A. I. Root of- 
fers any man who will quit making a smokehouse of 
himself, an article that will do all the smoking that 
any one should do, worth one dollar. Now, this is 
pure infidelity; and as I wish to keep somewhere 
near you in the good work, and not be called a 
Christian, I inclose you two dollars; one for the 
smoker fund, and one for GLEANINGS, as I fear you 
will not be able to keep the good work a going unless 
some infidels assist you, as you have undertaken a 
great task; and I earnestly hope any infidel who pe- 
ruses this letter will see the necessity of sending 
you a dollar for this fund; and if any Christian 
wants to practice a little infidelity, let him belp in 
the good work. 

Now, in fairness I shall have to ask you to publish 
my letter, to let my inficel friends know that I am 
not dead, but will try to live for the benefit of hu- 
manity; and when my days are ended, I do not wish 
to go to the Christian heaven. Why? because they 
have made their heaven the same as the heathens 
have inthe past. You may ask the Esquimaux where 
is heaven, and he will tell you it is where the rivers 
don’t freeze, and he can drive his bone spear into 
the seals, and live on seal-oil for ever! You may 
ask the Indian the question, and his answer is on 
the same plan, and the Christian is no better. Ask 
them, and they will tell you that heaven is a place 
where the streets are paved with gold, and they will 
bave gold crowns, gold harps, and sing for ever. 

Now, this proves that man has always made his 
heaven just what his pbysical wants need most; 
therefore I don’t want to go to the heaven of gold, 
but will exclaim, as an ancient writer did,“ I believe 
in one God and no more, and hope for happiness 
hereafter.” WILLIAM E. LEONARD, 

Port Huron, Mich., Dec. 27, 1881. 


I thank you, friend Leonard, for your kind 
words and kind letter, and especially for 
your expressions of friendship toward me, 
even if we do not read the Bible alike; but 
I wish you might say that it seems to you an 
impossibility that the Bible should be an in- 
spired book, instead of declaring, point 
blank, it is an “‘ impossibility.” Humanity 
universally agree, that two parallel lines can 
never meet; but humanity are or far in- 
deed from agreeing in regard to the Bible. 
Let us put it in this way: Sup 


you and 
I think just as we do now about the parallel 


lines, but, to our great surprise, we should 
find, by talking the matter over, that Doolit- 
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tle, Heddon, and, say, Prof. Cook, think they 
might meet after a while, if we carry them 
far enough. Now, inasmuch as these men 
have just as much good common sense as I 
have (remember, I don’t sav how much 
more), would it not be reasonable to conclude 
that the chances of their being right are just 
as good as ours? The older | grow, the 
more I feel the need of paige respect for 
the beliefs and opinions of others; and es- 


—— do I pray that God may help me to | 
e€ 


careful about judging hastily and harsh- 
ly those who do not see things as I do. Do 
you not know a great many, friend L., who 
are good honest men, men of talent and edu- 
cation as well, who feel that the Bible is a 
precious gift from God to the children of his 
creation ? Again, there are many different 
ways of expressing our views, and still more 
ways of. defining the words used. We are 
taught that the commandments were writ- 
ten M God on tables of stone; but Iam not 
sure that the idea is generally held, that God 
wrote the rest of the Bible. It may and it 
may not be; but I confess I do not know 
just how itis. As for myself, I do believe 
the Bible was written by good men, and men 
whom God raised up and inspired for the 
work; and I believe, too, that he has all 
along seen to it that no mistakes of any vi- 
tal importance have by any means crept in- 
to it. If you think differently, I am per- 
fectly willing; but before being greatly in- 
fluenced by your opinion in the matter, I 
should want to know allabout you. If you 
are loved, honered, and respected by all 
about you, and your wisdom, judgment, and 
integrity are so well known that you are 
sought for, for positions of trust and honor, 
I should be much more inclined to be influ- 
enced by you than if I found you were one 
who studies to be contrary, to call forth at- 
tention and remark, and the like. 

Without doubt, the Bible is much better 
understood now than it was a few years ago, 
and I believe God intended we should re- 
ceive new light and help from making it our 
earnest study, just as we do in the study of 
bees. Do you not remember my talk a short 
time ago about making it our delight, and 
meditating day and night in regard to the 
law laid down therein? The New Version 
has — us much light on many points, 
and I feel sure that God is pleased with the 
study that has been recently directed to the 
matter, and that it is going to bring bless- 
ings on our land and people. 

One of the most comforting thoughts to 
me in the study of the Bible is, that the men 
who wrote it, and those whom we read of 
there, were men like ourselves; and al- 
— I am not glad that they had faults 
and failings, it gives me courage to tight my 
own, when I find they had like weaknesses. 
John, who wrote the verse you have just 
— was one of the two who petitioned 

esus to permit them to sit, one on his right 
hand and the other on his left, and that, too, 
just after Jesus had been telling them of the 
death he must die. The disciples felt indig- 
nant at the selfishness of the two brothers, 
and I presume almost every one who reads 
it feels the same. John had a good deal of 
Adam abouthim, just as we have ; and when 








he wrote, he wrote a good deal as men talk. 
If I should say that Medina County is at the 

resent time full of white clover, I hardly 

elieve you would expect to find clover- 
heads piled up as high as the tops of the 
fences; and yet you might take me to task, 
and declare I said so. After all the apostles 
had written in regard to Jesus’ words and 
sayings, John felt, in looking back, that so 
much there was that had not and could not 
well be told, that it would, as he said, fill the 
world with the books. Friend L.,how many 
books would it take to write out all your 
sayings and doings? You know a book was 
a pretty large affair in those times. If I 
found nothing in the Bible more difficult to 
understand than this little innocent speech 
of our good friend John, I should be happy 
indeed. By the way, friend L., you put in 
one word that we don't find in any of our 
Bibles. You have got it the whole world; 
but we don’t find whole in any of our ver- 
sions. 

If the Christian people in your vicinity de- 
clare they are going to heaven, and others 
are going to hell, I should feel that the spir- 
it of Christ was far from them. I have nev- 
er heard any such talk, and I meet Christian 
— of all denominations, and the pastors 
of all our different churches are pa! personal 
friends. Do you not remember what Jesus 
said of the man who thanked God he was 
not as other men are ? 

When you declare so positively that ** be- 
lief is the result of education and circum- 
stances,’’ | begin to feel again that it is a 
hopeless task for us to try to reason togeth- 
er. It seems to me you j.it the bars up, and 
stop further discussion. Suppose you say, 
** As I see it, belief is the result of education 
and circumstances; is it not so, Mr. Koot?” 
By the last form, you give me a courteous 
invitation to reply and give my views; but 
by the former, I should almost feel that I 
was reo: a liberty to answer at all. Do 
you think I am too sensitive ? True Chris- 
tianity should make us kind, courteous, and 
obliging. My experience with infidelity has 
been that it is a rude and hard doctrine. 
Presuming you wish me to speak of believ- 
ing, I will go on. Suppose you and I are 

leading with a young man to give up to- 

acco. LHe says he does not believe he can. 
His education, and the circumstances under 
which he has been brought up, are such that 
he does not believe it is of any use to try. 
Further, he has tried, and he knows he can 
not. Christianity says to him, ** You can 
believe, and you can give it up;” and for 
the proof that Christianity does save such as 
he, I will refer to cases of the kind right 
around the homes of every one of vou. I 
should say, in regard to the wine matter, 
that Amos and Timethy had different opin- 
ions in regard to the danger of wine, just as 
men do nowadays; but very likely my opin- 
ion in the matter is a wrong one. I think 
both were temperate, and friends of temper- 
ance. Surely these are not difficult passages 
to reconcile. 

You make light of my efforts to save souls, 
friend L., and yet the whole trouble seems 
to be that you attach a different meaning to 
the words from what Ido. Saving the boys 
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from tobacco, whisky, gambling, and the 
like, I term saving souls; and to prove that 
you are in hearty s mpathy with me in the 
work, I will quote from the letter you sent 
with the above article :— 

I must object to receiving credit for the dollar, as 
the work in that direction must increase; and if any 
one can be induced to leave off a bad habit, it is 
worth more than gold to humanity at large. The 
only way to make people better is to have the par- 
ents leave off their bad habits, and then their off- 
spring will not be tainted with tobacco or alcohol; 
or, in other words, we must do the same as we do 
with the bees — breed a better stock. And you have 
commenced the work right at the root of the evil, 
and children yet unborn will thank you for this great 
work, as many children are born with a desire for 
tobacco and alcohol. Wby? Because their parents 
and ancestors before them were saturated with these 
vile poisons; and as like produces like, the innocent 
children have to pay the penalty; hence I must ob- 
ject to having that dollar go to any place except the 
‘“*Smoker Fund;”’ as who knows but that this dollar 
will be the means of making some person leave off a 
bad habit, and some innocent child will not have his 
or her system tainted with tobacco? 

What I mean by saving souls, my friend, 
is exactly what you have been pleading for ; 
and if God has not told us clearly what is to 
become of these people who are saved from 
ruin, why need we trouble ourselves about 
it? You can call me by what name you 
choose; but I hardly think the name will 
make a difference. I was once put into 
the Humbug and Swindle department; but 
I didn’t see that I suffered any thereby in 
the estimation of the people. You see, it is 
not what you call a man, but what he does. 

You ask me if I ever knew any church to 
offer goods or money to any one to leave off 
a bad habit, or words to that effect. To be 
sure, I have; and not only that, but I never 
knew a live, prosperous church that did not 
continually give money, time, and men, to 
people to leave off bad habits. Have you 
never been at church when a contribution 
was taken up for the mission cause? Well, 
as I understand it this money is for that pur- 
post almost exclusively. What is sin, but 

ad habits ? and what do we send mission- 
aries for, but to enlighten and lead people 
from their sins and bad habits ? One of our 
own Medina County boys married a Medina 
County girl, and they two left home and 
friends, and went to Ponape (one of the 
Polynesian Islands), and have been laboring 
there for years, shut out from civilization, 
just for the good of a lot of naked heathen. 
These missionaries are just now home on a 
visit, and it would do your heart good to 
hear them tell of their trials there with this 
same tobacco and whisky, furnished the na- 
tives by drunken and profligate sailors. 
Some converted native missionaries went to 
a neighboring island and established achurch, 
with schools and printing-press ; and when 
our white friends went there to visit them, 
they found a part of their creed was to ad- 
mit no one into the church who used tobac- 
co. Tobacco was made the test of the appli- 
cants’ fitness for membership. 

re the Christian converts in other 
heathen lands is a king who used to be a can- 





nibal, and at some of their feasts this kin 
used to cut off pieces of his slaves, an 
oblige them to cook it for him to eat. This 
man now stands up in meeting and tells of 
these old scenes with tears in his eyes, while 
he asks God to forgive him for these awful 
crimes of his old dark savage life. Do you 
not think it cost somebody money to carry 
on and keep up this work? I tell you it 
did and does; and churches of every denom- 
ination are constantly giving their money by 
the thousands of dollars to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the world. Did a band of infidels 
ever take up such a work and keep it going? 
May be a do, but I never heard of it. I 
hope part o; and when they do, I shall be 
Pn willing to join hands with them, for I 
0 not believe that Christian people are a bit 
selfish in regard to this privilege. By all 
means, have your infidel friends help; and 
if they have got a man who will go as mis- 
sionary and teacher to these dark brethren, 
by all means have them go, and I want the 
privilege of helping to pay his expenses. 
Friend L., the heaven I expect to go to, I 
know nothing about, and I can not remem- 
ber that I ever heard any minister try to tell 
much about it; but I hope it will be a place 
where I shall meet many of my old friends, 
and where I may still have an opportunity 
of contributing to their happiness and com- 
fort. Gold is used as an emblem of purity, 
so far as I know, by universal consent. You 
and I would want a heaven free from tobac- 
co smoke; and if we are faithful in the Mas- 
ter’s work, I presume we shall have it; but 
I would by no means undertake to say that 
folks who use tobacco now won’t be there. 
I am just as well satisfied it will be all right, 
even if I don’t know any thing about it, as I 
used to be satisfied my mother would have 
dinner all right when I came home at noon, 
a tired schoolboy, although I had no sort of 
an idea what kind of a dinner it would be. 
I knew that she loved her boys, and was 
thinking about their comfort and happiness, 
and I know that my Savior loves me now 
while I am trying to tell you, dear friend, of 
the love that prompted him to come down to 
us and “‘ give his life, a ransom for many.” 
You say the Christian religion is concen- 
trated selfishness. I wonder if you have at- 
tended Christian services very much lately, 
and if you are intimately acquainted with 
Christian people of intelligence. Have you, 
my friend, been on intimate terms with the 
rpm of the churches near you ? Of course, 
do not know who they are, nor how fortu- 
nate the peor in your vicinity have beenin 
the selection of men to expound the word of 
God to you; but I can hardly think it possi- 
ble they are selfish men, or that their hearers 
are a band of selfish people. Whenever I go 
from home, I almost always meet Christian 
men and women, and I am pretty sure to meet 
the presiding ministers; but I have never 
failed to find in them people who were giv- 
ing their lives, to a greater or less extent, for 
the good of the people, and the good of our 
nation, Again: Since you have asked me 
to publish your letter, and, at least indirectly, 
asked me to reply to it, I am going to take a 
liberty that I might not take otherwise. Is 
it a polite and gentlemanly thing to thus 
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stigmatize any class or sect, or even any body 
of your fellow-men, as to call them ‘*‘ con- 
centrated selfishness’’? You and I are op- 
posed to sateen peranes ; we regard those who 
put the bottle to their neighbor's lips as a 
class of fellow-men who are greatly, nay, 
fearfully in the her We wish to turn 
them from the evils of their ways. We are 
in the habit of going to see them, and trying 
to reason with them in regard to the evil of 
their manner of obtaining a living —at least, 
I hope we are. Sometimes I meet a body of 
them in our county jail, and try to do them 
good. Well,do you think it would be the 
wisest and best thing for me to do to say, 
‘** Gentlemen, the American liquor business 
is concentrated selfishness”’? If you do, I 
do not. 
around and say to me, ‘ Who are you, to 
stand up and judge us in that way? You 





shall have to revert to the liltle incident I 
may have told you before, but which I think 
will bear telling again. An individual who 
was considerably the worse for eae. 
thought he would get home if possible by 
some by-street, without meeting anybody 
he knew; but almost at the first turn he 
made, he, to his consternation, saw the min- 
ister coming rapidly toward him. He would 
have turned off again, if it would have been 
of any avail; but as he was fairly caught, he 
resolved to turn a bold face on it, and do the 
best he could. As he came up, he assumed 
the air of one who feels it his duty to admin- 
ister a rebuke, and commenced with ** Par- 
son, you’re drunk!” Of course, the parson 
was exceedingly astonished, if nothing more; 


I should expect to have them turn | and before he could recover himseif, our 


friend, catching hold of the pickets to steady 
himself, went on with, ‘‘ Now just look a 


are very likely entirely free from the sin of | here, my friend, there ain’t a bit of use of 
selfishness ; very likely you thank God every | your tryin’ to deny it, for both your face and 
night, before you go to bed, that you are | your walk betray it too plainly.”” He then 
not selfish and bad and wicked, as other) went on, congratulating himself that there 


men are. Hadn’t you better gather up your 
Bibles and hymn-books, and visit somebody 
who wants to see you?”’ Jesus once direct- 
ed those who were without sin to throw the 
first stone. Friend L.,have you not pitched 
a pretty big stone at a class of people you 
may not know very much about? Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. 

Shortly after I took my stand among 
Christian people, I arose to speak in meet- 
ing; and, with my usual awkwardness, I 
said something I did not mean to say, and 
felt worried aud troubled about it. After 
arama © I spoke of it to one of the elderly 
sisters, but she assured me that no one there 
would for the world think of ridiculing the 
blunders of a new beginner, or, in fact, any 
one else. ‘‘ Mr. Root, you are among friends 
here. We never speak or think unkindly of 
each other, and no one ever thinks of criti- 
cising the actions of another. We all make 
mistakes, and so we all overlook them.” I 
have often thought of the kind old lady’s 
words, and I have found them the truth. 
Nay, she did not tell all the truth. Our 
Christian people think kindly of all the 
world. I have never heard anybody say 
that infidelity is concentrated selfishness, 
for, even if it were, infidels would have to 
tell it, if it ever were told, for Christian 
people have too much gentleness and polite- 
ness to ever make such a speech. We have 
had such struggles with selfishness that we 
know exists in our own hearts, that we do 
not dare to speak of anybody else. 

What do we think of a man pense who 
continually speaks of the faults of others? 
My friend, what do you think of men and 
women who continually speak of the faults 
of bodies of men and women who band them- 
at together for any ostensibly good pur- 
pose : 

Friend L.,if we wanted to pick out a good 
man to go into heathen lands, and civilize 
the savages, should we select one who would 

o over there and learn their language, es- 

ablish schools and printing-pre$ses, and 
then occupy his time in telling how bad the 
rest of the world are? Why, it would be a 
fearful waste of time, if nothing more. I 





wasn’t very much danger of the parson tell- 
ing anybody of it, and very likely he was 
right. I often think of this when I hear 
somebody severely condemning another. A 
man is caught in a dishonest trick, and he 
turns round and charges everybody else with 
dishonesty. One whose soul is seared with 
impure crime, declares there is not a virtu- 
ous Man or woman, even in the churches. 
The churches and the Bible seem to be es- 
pentes objects of hatred, in just the propor- 
ion that one becomes steeped in sin and 
crime. Selfishness is sin. hut not necessarily 
acrime; but one who bitterly declares the 
world is all seltishness,— my friend, what 
do you, as arule, think of him? I know I 
am pane on dangerous ground here, for I 
shall soon be accused of calling friend I]. a 
selfish man, whether I am guilty or not, and 
so I will haste to point out my moral. I[ 
do not know you, friend Leonard, and so I 
have no right to infer you are selfish. Still 
further, | know, from your having contrib- 
uted this dollar, unsolicited, that you are 
not selfish, so | would simply warn you 
against such harsh speeches, lest you may be 
—— to be so. We should all of us be very 
careful of doing or saying anything that may 
place us in a bad light. 

One more point: Our missionaries and 
great philanthropists, I believe, as a rule 
never find fault with the way other individ- 
uals or societies manage. Nothing hinders 
a good man’s work so muck as a habit of 
fault-finding. Those who deal with savages 
and barbarians must have a bright, cheerful, 
happy disposition, and be far—yes, very 
far — removed from a disposition to say or 
think, I am honest and good, and everybody 
else is selfish and bad. Is it not so, friends ? 
As I go over the matter, I am condemning 
myself; for I lack, lack fearfully, in this one 
element of charity for others. aly just 
this morning I started one of the small boys 
out to pick pene. We raise excellent mar- 
rowfat peas for the lunch-room, and this boy 
has it for his task to pick the peas, straw- 
berries, etc. ‘“ Why! has not L. come in 
with any peas yet?’ asked I. I wastold he 
had not. He had marked his time at 6, aud 
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now it was near to 8. Surely the boy must 
be at lpr f somewhere, and he will have to 
be loo after. I did not say it, but only 
thought it. I was tempted to scold; but a 
better spirit has been telling me, lately, to 
try to put myself in people’s places when I 
am inelined to find fault, and so I decided 
to say not a word until 1 had put myself in 
the vi ge eres The way I did it was to 
go and pick peas with him, right by his side. 
True enough, he had not picked his basket 
half full; but before I had picked a great 
while, I found where the trouble was. 
a Mf L., there are no peas here to pick.”’ 

** | know there ain’t many, but you said I 
should commence at the first row and pick 
them clean as I went, and that is what I have 
been doing.” 

In obedience to my orders, the poor child 
had, childlike, been all the morning going 
over the seco ground the women had picked 
over the night before. 

** Look here, L., let us go over to the other 
side and seeif we can’t do better.”’ We did, 
and ina few minutes the basket was full, 
and I hadn’t scolded a bit either. Don’t 
you think I thanked God that I had listened 
to that better voice ? Suppose I had hastily 
decided he was lazy, and had been idling 
away his time. Did you ever think what a 
very wicked thing it is to scold children 
when they are in no way at fault? Just put 
yourself in their places; go sit down beside 
them, and do the same work they do; win 
their confidence, and encourage them to 
talk freely, and tell you their reasons for do- 
ing thus and so. They have reasons (queer 
reasons though they seem to you and me, 
sometimes); and although they do err in 
judgment many times, still they think they 
are doing right oftener than we know. May 
God help us to be slow about judging even 
the children. 

Now,.then, friends, when next you feel 
like judging harshly, just go and sit down by 
the side of the one who seems selfish and 
unserupulous ; help him along with his work 
a little while, just as I helped to pick peas ; 
and if you don’t see things in a different 
light pretty soon, I shall be very much mis- 
taken. 

For even the Son of man came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. 


Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 











‘ONEY crop a total failurehcre. Not one pound 
inl of honey yet. Had to feed all through May. 
ae Our only hcpe is fall flowers; and if weather 
remains as it bas been, we shall have to feed for 
winter. T. H. KLOER. 

Terre Haute, Ind., July 18, 1882. 


ONCE “BUSTED HOPES.”’ TWICE ‘“‘ BUSTED HOPES.”’ 
I have 65 stands of bees, and no honey. 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 25, 1882. W. W. BLIss. 


Short but plaintive. Try ‘three times,” 
brother Bliss. 
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Be of good comfort; rise, he calleth thee.— 
MARK 10:49. 
WE can still pay 10 cts. each for January and Feb- 
ruary numbers of this year. 


THE Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Cortland, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1882. 


A SWING FOR A DIME. 

ONE of our 1l0c clothes-lines has been doing service 
as a children's swing, for some time, under our ma- 
ple-trees. It not only holds the children, but even 
their mother. Who wouldn't invest 10 cents to give 
the little “ chicks”’ a swing? 


SINCE our mention of the bee- sting extractor, 
Ernest informs me that he uses, with much satisfac- 
tion, a pair of tweezers he got from the 5-cent coun- 
ter, and which he keeps slipped on his suspender 
buckle. With this, a sting can be plucked out en- 
tire, without cven compressing the poison-bag in 
the least. 


WILL MOTH-WORMS WORK IN FOUNDATION? 

I HAVE always supposed, until now, that no kind 
of worms or insects would touch fdn, We are just 
in receipt of a box, however, where the worms had 
cut it up pretty badly, and the work looks exactly 
like that of the moth-miller. We presume, of 
course, it was left exposed — unboxed, may be, near 
old combs containing moth-worms, 


HONEY-GATES. 

WE have just succeeded in getting a honey or mc- 
lasses gate, such as are used to screw into a barrel, 
for an even 25c. It is just the same as we have been 
selling for 35c. Postage will be as much more if 
wanted by mail. The bore is %. Our extractor 
honey-gates will hereafter be tinned all over, inside 
and out, but the price will be the same, 50c. Extra- 
large size tinned gates, 75c.,as usual. 


FILLING TIN BOTTLES FOR QUEEN-CAUES, ETC. 

WE now fill our bottles for queen-cages and pounds 
of bees by means of a pail of water set on a shelf 
overhead, and a tube leading down from it, ending 
in a small orifice, exactly like that of an oil-can. The 
pressure of the water makes a jet that will shoot 
into the bottles, and fill them instantly. Of course, 
an oil-can will answer for a few; but where one has 
many to do, an apparatus as above is a great saving 
of time. We use atin pail, and atin tube soldered 
inthe bottom. Tin bottles for queen-cages are now 
12¢ for 10, or $1.00 per hundred. 


OVERSTOCKING. 

For the first time in my life [ have seen bees 
enough to gather all the basswood honey, and our 
four hundred colonies do it up clean, and long be- 
fore night too. They fall around the entrances at 5 
o'clock in the morning, very much. as they used to 
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when at work on the Spider plant, but it is all ovet 
long before noon. Possibly a larger yield might em- 

loy all of them all day, but it is pretty evident the 
ocality is a good deal overstocked. We shall soon 
commence sugar-feeding again. 


WE have to-day, July 27th, 5056 subscribers, and 
425 colonies of bees. The view of our apiary, from 
the windows of the factory, is precisely like the cut 
in the fore part of the A BC. 

GERMAN carp and gold-fish will do very weli to go 
with golden queen-bees, and our friends will now 
find them all in our advertising department. 1 be- 
lieve it is universally known, that everybody by the 
name of Muth is “ square.” 


WHEN you order goods, carry out the prices, and 
put down, in plain print, the amount you expect to 
pay. The price will often give us a clew to what 
you want, when we could not possibly make it out 
otherwise. Negie’t of this has made ** busheis”’ of 
“troubles” this season, and many dollars’ loss. If 
you have been having a discount, make out the dis- 
count, and then the clerks can make out your bill as 
it should be, without going back to hunt up former 
correspondence, to see what discounts you are enti- 
tled to. “ D’ye mind?”’ 


OUR NEW 50-CENT SMOKER BY THIS TIME. 


THE new Clark smoker is so very much ahead of 
the Simplicity, or, in fact, any other smoker we ev- 
er got hold of, that we have discontinued making 
the Simplicity. We have sold the enormous num- 
ber of over four thousand since the middle of May, 
and I can not remember that we have had a word of 
pans myer in all that time, Nearly half a dozen 
hands are working on them constantly, and with 
the aid of new and improved machinery at that. 
Just before you direct the smoke on the bees, give 
the fuel a vigorous shake, and then puff out the 
ashes. A single filling, with the right kind of wood, 
will burn four hours continuously. 


EVAPORATORS, 


GREAT numbers of circulars in regard to evapora- 
tors have been sent us,and many different kinds are 
arranged expressly to be used in connection with a 
common stove. I am pained to see that a great 
many of them talk about “ family rights;’’ and if you 
have any confidence in my judgment, have nothing 
to do with any machine or any man who begins any 
of this kind of talk. It is sad enough to have it on 
bee-hives. One of the simplest forms of an evapo- 
rator is a shallow tin pan, like a large dripping-pan, 
for instance, with a top covering the whole, but a 
little below the edge of the pan. The pan is placed 
in a level position, with one end on the stove, and 
then party filled with water, the fruit or corn being 
spread evenly on top. As soon as the water boils, 
you have an even heat that can not exceed the tem- 
perature of boiling water, over the whole upper sur- 
face, and therefore nothing can be burned. The pan 
is tilled through a short spout, withafunnel. This 
spout aliows the steam to escape, without in any 
way wetting the drying articles. We are told the 
Teasdale evaporator, mentioned on ese 344, last 
month, is not made now for less than $14.00. 


CARROLL'S IMMENSE YIELD FROM ONE QUEEN. 


AFTER reading friend Carroll's letter on p. 376, our 
friends will observe that this honey was all stored by 
the progeny of a single queen, and that swarming 
was prevented by the use of the extractor; also that 
the tiering-up process, which no other hive than the 
Simplidity will allow of, is at least not a very faulty 
plan. When one is hurried with work, I know no 
easier way of giving bees room than to keep add 
story after story, with frames of fdn. I have u 
them four stories high, and the bees seemed to store 
honey in them as well as if only two stories high. 
This honey was from horsemint; but, judging from 
a sample received from friend Stiles, of Austin, 
Texas, I should not call it first class in flavor, al- 
though in color and transparency it equals any we 
have. We learn further in re to the queen, 
from the Kansas Bee-K: , that she is a d- 
daughter of the famous Cyprian queen that friend 
Hayhurst sold us for $3.00 on account of her “ fight- 
ing proclivities.”” Some way this tale begins to spin 
out like a romance, and I presume many of our 
friends would be glad to know what has become of 
the Hayhurst queen, about which so much has been 





2 lbs., 22c. Good demand. 
short here. Consignments wanted. 








said. She is alive and well, and much store is set ty 
her possessor, a8 you will see by the article from 
friend McDougal, in Sept. No., who now has an apia- 
ry of 26 hives, all presided over by her daughters. 








PUTTING FDN. INTO WIRED FRAMES. 
t seems as if ray Sieg Hae gece in this matter 





is destined to be the order of the day. 
Soon after the advice some friend has 
iven us, to heat the button-hook in imbed- 
ing the wires, we made a trial of it and 
found it worked well, but it required heat- 
ing too often. Knowing that a lump of cop- 
ee is about the best thing to retain heat, I 
ad our blacksmith work over one of our 
soldering-coppers, as shown in the cut, and 
we find it a most convenient tool. 





IMPLEMENT FOR FASTENING THE FDN. TO THE WIRES. 


The copper is heated over a coal-oil stove, 
and when it is just right it not only dries 
the wire and fdn. ag mign but its weight is 
just right to sink the wire into the fdn., 
without requiring any pressure from the 
hand, and it softens the wax so it sticks 
firmly to every inch of the wire. After plac- 
in e sheet in the frame, under the diago- 
nal wire, and over the up-and-down wires 
the whole is placed on a half-inch boar 
that just fits inside the frame, and then the 
fdn. is rolled down flat with the Blood roller, 
shown in our price list. Now quickly run 
the copper over each wire, holding it as 
shown in the engraving. The board is to be 
kept wet with a damp cloth, to prevent the 
wax sticking to it. It is to be turned once, 
of course, to run the wires on each side. 
Once heating the iron will do for 10 frames. 
We can furnish these irons at the usual 
price of our 35-cent soldering-irons. If they 
are wanted by mail, 18 cents extra. 


Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
ease mention how jos wg what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 


honey tee Ae be sold o 
= can look after it, itis often a very good way. 4 all means, 

levelop your home mark For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in yom dooryard, with the words, ‘* Honey 


Ol 
for Sale,’’ neatly pain 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
agg Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Gueens for Sale,’’ same 
ce. 




















CITY MARKETS. 
Detroit.—Honey.—The market is inactive, as new 
honey has not come in yet, and the demand has not 
yet commenced. The nominal price is 20 cents. 
Beeswax is worth from A. B. WEED. 


New York.—Honey.—There are no changes wortby 
of note in the honey market this week. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
New York, July 22, 1882. 


Boston.—Honey.—New honey, 1 Ib. sections, 25c; 
ax, 25@36c. Crop is 








CROCKER & BLAKB, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, July 22, 1882, 
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CLEVELAND.—Honey.—New honey is very slow in 
coming in; all that is sent in finds ready sale at 25c 
per Ib. for 1-lb. sections; no 2 lbs. in yet. There is 
no better time in the year than now, August and 
September, to sell honey; it sells most readily, and 


brings as high prices as at any other time. Of ex- 
tracted honey, none received. Beeswax 25@28c. 
Cleveland, O., July 20, 1882. A. C, KENDEL. 


Ca1caGco.— Honey.—The foliowing is our present 
market report :—l am paying 7c for dark, and 9c for 
light extracted honey on arrival. 

Beeswaxr.—24e for good beight yellow: 17@22 for 
dark an1 off colors. .FRED H. NEWMAN. 

923 W. Madison St., Chicago, July 21, 1882. 


GERMAN CARP: 


For stocking ponds; also Golden Orfes, a variety 
of Goldtish, ete. For particulars, address 
MUTH & ECKARDT, 
8-10d Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
KY SALE CHEAP:—Ten good colonies of bees. 
8 A. B. WEED, 75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 


400 LBS, OF SEES AT 7oc FER LB, NET 


Purehaser to furnish provisioned crates, or pay 
extra for them. Or I will sell 80 colonies in Simplic- 


ity bodies at $5.00 each, delivered at express office 
here. J.J. Kiser, Des Moines (E. 8S. Sta.), Iowa. 

FULL COLONIES with fdn. combs for sale, 

at $5 and $6. Dollar queens, 75c, from best 

QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 

SPECIALTY. 
Property worth about $1500. For particulars, 
address J. B. COLTON, Waverly, Bremer o a 
t 














Oe Sections a Specialty. Pound size, $4.50 
per 1000. Comb fdn. 40c per lb. Circular free, 
8d ss B. WALKER & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 
h imp’t mother. No blacks in neighborhood. 
8d F. L. Wriaat, Plaintield, Liv. Co., Mich. 
A HANDY FEEDER. 
JOS. M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 
MALL FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Cireulars free. 
4-9d 








BY SENDING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 
J postal card I will send you my 1 


; 6 page circular 
of Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 
upplies, ete. H. H. BROWN 


and Apiarian ’ 
4tfd Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


The Bas-Keaper’s Exchange 


Alive, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you order. Address 
4tfd HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


= Qine Sai! 

A farm of 100 acres. Good house and barn, and 
fine orchard; both living and cistern water. House, 
barn lots, pasture, and orchard on forty acres; the 
rest, allsmooth prairie. A first-class farm in every 
respect, and a bargain for any one wanting a nice 
home. Price $30.00 per acre. Alsoj oining the 
above, s’xty acres of smooth prairie, one-third in 
meadow, with small house, young orchard, ete.; 
price $25.00 per acre. Either of the above farms 
will be sold separately or together to suit purchaser. 
In a good neighborhood; churches and schools; five 
minutes’ walk from R. R. station. Would sell crop, 
stock, and bees, if desired. Apply at once (must be 
sold) to M. 

itfd 





N. MORRISON, 
Beverly, Macon Co., Mo. 








100 Colonies of 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES | 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDAT!ICN FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send for a circular, to 
3-24 E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

Rose HILL APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


(luctus (Jucens: ()ucen} 


We shall be prepared to fill orders for Queens bred 
from our choice strains of Albinos and Italians, by 
return mail during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, at the following very low prices. 


Teated Queens,each, - - - - - $200 
Warranted Queens, each, - - - - 100 
2h - per half dozen, - - 5 50 

= _ per dozen, - - - 10 00 
Dollar Queens,each, - - - - = - 9 
* “ per half dozen, - - - §00 

sa ” perdozen, - - = . - 900 


Also 100 full colonies in new Langstroth and Cary’s 
improved Langstroth hives with choice young test- 
ed queens. 


EO 5 5 i oie SE LET $8 00 
8to@Geach, - - - - - 2- - = 380 
to Pe Mies et a ews ae a ae Ss ee FD 


Same in shipping boxes each $1.00 less. We offer 
them at these very low prices, as we have more than 
we wish towinter. They are a bargain to those who 
wish to start in the business or increase the stock 
they now have. Address your orders with cash to 
8-9d Ww. W. CARY & SON, 
COLERAIN, FRANKLIN CO., MASSACHUSETTS. 


1, R. 600D, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones’s imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A. I. Root’s price list. 19d 


MUTH’S| 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &e. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, CrnerInnatt, O. 
P. 8.—Send Stamp of 10c for “Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ itfd 
EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
fd Circular on application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IoNIA Co., MICH 


Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens, 
Bred from the D. A. Jones importation; also VAN- 
DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 
same mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at 
the Northeastern eon ty ang Association at Utica 
in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, 
and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for brood-chamber, 
I. L. SCOFIELD, 
3-8d Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 


SS mae or SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
5tfd 








LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
Toledo, Ohid, 
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S, STANDARD 


The New Honey 
Extractor con- 
tains three spe- 
cial impr ove- 
ments over all 
others. Four sizes. 
Prices same as 

> other styles. Ask 
your supply deal- 
er for them. Send 
for illustrated cir- 
cular and price 
list to the apia- 
rian supply deal- 
ers, whose names 
appear below. 
Merriam & 
Falconer, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Alex. Gleason 


t | H 1 HH & 
Lewis & Detwiler, Toledo, O. Toledo, O 
I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
A. B. Weed, Detroit, Mich. 6-8d 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
best home-bred queens, and the cells built in full 
colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. Single 
queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 

jie each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe arrival 
ep Make money orders payable  * + aaa 
4 ch 


CHEAP BEES AND QUEENS. 


Bees 50 cts. per Ib. at express Office, when 5 Ibs. are 
taken with one Langstroth comb, or 25 cts. if pur- 
chaser will come and get them in his own fixtures, 
so that I shall not be atany expense. Tested queens 
with same, $1.75; from red-clover stock, same price; 
but they are a bybrid race. Tested queens, of either 
race, by mail, $2.00, when only one is ordered. 

M. L. WILLIAMS, Vanceburg, Lewis Co., Ky. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON’S 
PATENT SMOKERS 
ND 
HONEY-KNIVES 
ALWAYS PLEASE. 
Send for free circular of testimonials 
and prices, to 


BINCHAM & HETHERINCTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Choice Italian Queens from 65 cts. to $1.50; liberal 
discount on large orders. Send for circular. 
7-8 T. C. CRILLY, Grafton, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Bright ~- band Apiary. 
QUEENS AND NOTHING ELSE. 
I devote my whole time to raisi choice queens 


at the = EXTRA LOW PRICES 
Italians, afte qely a “Se but laying.. 75 


test 
Holy-Land, ager fl 1st, a but laying, oo 


es 

Queens shipped ae four Langstroth - frame 
nuclei, $2.50 more than price of queen. All 
queens raised from the ; full instructions 
sent with queen. Safe arrival guaranteed. Big de- 
ductions on orders for6 and upwards. Thousands 
of pure drones, and no blacks in our apiary. 8d 
HAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


0., 








HENRY ALLEY, 


WENHAM, MASS. 

For twenty-one years we have made it our busi- 
ness to raise extra-fine, large, handsome, and pure 
queens. The following testimonials show what we 
can do:— 

The queen I bought of you proved to be purely 
mated, and [ have as fine and vigorous bees from 
her and her daughters as can be found. 

Oscar BLEDSOR, Grenada, Miss. 


The queens arrived in good condition; were safely 
introduced, and in due time the young bees made 
their appearance, and they are very beautiful, so I 
am well pleased. Perer DAHL & BRO. 

Granville, Putnam Co., Ill. 

Queen received. She is the prettiest queen I have 
received from any breeder. In fact, she is as nicely 
colored as any I ever saw. 

Wo. GRAVES, Duncan, Ill. 

The best Italian queen-bees I ever purchased came 
from you. 

W. MoKay DovwGaAv, M. D., Independence, Kan. 

The queen received from you is admired by many 
visiting friends, who say she is the finest queen they 
ever saw. She is very prolific, bees very large, and 
a beautiful golden color. 

HIBERT CLARK, Palmyra, Iowa. 

From the + grees you sent me last spring I have the 
best marked bees in the county. I have raised 
thirty from her. . F. Cask, Glendale, N. Y. 

T also refer you to Mr. C. J. Alden’s letter on page 
549 in GLEANINGS, Nov., 1881. 

All orders will be filled promptly, and no money 
required till the queen is received. This will give 
a a chance to see their queens before paying for 

em. 

Warranted queens, $1.25 each. If I select the larg- 
est and handsomest, the price will be $1.50 each. 
Tested queens, $2.00. We will send you Italian, Cyp- 
rian, and Holy-Land queens. No Hungarian bees 
for sale. Weintend to send you the best queens 
that can be found in the country. Try them and 
compare with others. 


HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, ESSEX CO., MASS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS RAISED FROM A 
SELECTED IMPORTED —_—aam 
Untested, - ae - - Tbe 
Tested, - - - - - $1 50 
Queens shipped with 2 Langstroth- -frame nuclei, 
wired combs, $1.50 more than price of queens. 
Special rates by the quantity. Correspondence 

Rome. EDM to. 
G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


AVING more bees than I can care for, I will 
sell 60 full colonies in Langstroth frames at 
the very lowest prices. R. HYDE, Alderly, Wis. 


Bees By the Pound. 


One pound, 90c; a. $4.25; 10 lbs., $7.50. Tested 
> $2. sy ‘ntested, 
JA. GREEN, Dayton, La Salle Co., Tl. 


= Ents Italianize ! 


After the 15th of August I will send $1.00 queens 
for 75 cents. 
Warranted, - - 
Tested, ee 
09 | $trame nuclei, 
Full colonies, - 


— DAN WHITE, 


NEW LONDON, - HURON CO., - OHIO. 
EE-KEEPERS: SUPPLIES. Every ‘thing used. 
S & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
6tfda Toledo, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


of these books on which woaians is not given, 
will ii be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disapposnianent, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were meeey to be expected he would be the 
one to a all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book, I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disap ppoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am go ng to try to —— ee py 
mentioning all the faults so 
purchaser may know what he is getting. ng Oy the fol 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large banda and much space between the 
lines, ¢; foreign, 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books ares sent with other gos’ by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you on ju ge of the pe of the books very 
we ell, . by we amount required for postage on each. 

Postage. iPrice ‘without posta, 

12 A B C of Bee Culture** aa 

15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 

10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 

10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Kee ing** 

5 | Bee-Keeper’ s Text Book* Revised, Paper 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Boo Clot 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 1 = 

2 | Dzierzon Theory** 

1 | Extracted Honey, Dadant* 

l Honey as Food and Medicine... i: 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, ‘put it is 

tiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 

The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cui- 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*$ 
pong ae 7 HAND BOOKS. 

3| An Farm, Stoddard** 

| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 

| Book on Birds, Holden* 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and 

| Draining for Profit and Healt 
10 | Five Acres too Much** 

| Forest Tree Culvurist,. Fuller* 
10 | Fite for Profit* 

| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 

| How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars 

5 | How to Make Cand 
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a 
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, Warring... 
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| Hints for ate Ya 
1 | injurious Insects, Pro 
| Irrigation for. the ay i ol us Or- 
chard Stewart* 


| On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profitin my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 
| Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riles** 
2 | pe 8 Small Fruit Instructor* 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their diepoepupeage 
of sugar i cluded*.. 
| Ten Acres Eno 
| Tim Bunker amie 
| Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring” 
arper’s 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely... 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3 | Wood’s Common ~— of the Micro- 
sco 
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BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS, 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound 

| Ester Ried** 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi - 

dent, Alger** ‘ais 

10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 

6 pom ; Parts L., IL, and ILL. combined, paper 


| “ iy 
10 | “ “ 


3| New Testament ni sient flexible covers.. 
4 | The Christian’s Secret * a bag ae) Life **. 
10 | “The Life of Trust” b er** 
10 | Walks and Words of osuse® 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 


se , words utes music, paper 
boards 





BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Angler, Norris 
American Bird Fancier 
American Bruit Culturist, Thomas.......... ° 
A Simple Flower Garde 
American Weeds and Use 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s a of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms fone 50.. 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s — Fancier 
Canary Bird 


Pea po and Glue. 
Cooking Food for Domestic 


ome 


Planter’s Manual, Turner 
psn an sy” 8 Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
a’s Muck Manual 
Reveie! 8 Variations of Animals and Piants.. 
2 Vols 5 00 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, scpiehaneict 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture a Prize panes Practical. . 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and —— ery, poe. 

Gardening For | ena enderson.. 


ee ee 


er ee 
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Gun, and 
Hedges and eerexeenn, Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.. 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johuson’s How Crops ~—e: 
Klipparts Wheat Plant. . 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat.. 
Landscape Gardening, Down: ing 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeepes’s Friend, 
Manual of Bot my aad ‘Lessons é 
anual o tany and ray 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vineyard at Lakeview 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields. . 


Peach Cultu 
‘or Prone: Quinn 


Pear Culture 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

Strawberry Garden. 

Snootine o on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.. 
Hodgson.... Abridged 

What to and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
a te n some kind of a Binder. has not 

“Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be foun 
- each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 

mes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
woh to find anything you may have previously seen 
even Ay mang it were Tonths ago. 

Binders for Low gr sow 4 (will hold them for one 
bea lt letterec, free by mail for 50, ad and gon Se 

to nn gge de "tavle of Ler of Bin 


rpomiodigal m, . on eer cations Send < 


Oak aie rs. 











GLEANENGS IN; BEE CULTURE, 





1000 





ections CAA 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SiMPLICITY 
MIVE, including the **M. & F.* Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and, handling bees at all seasons. We have EM- 


PROVED his hive by making One or both sides: 


MOVABLE at an ‘additional cost of lic per side. 
We manufacture . 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


‘FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax; delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


. MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


I AMESTOWN, - “ N. Ye 
1-124 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 





BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES, 


Root’s and Dunham’s Foundation. 


Italian queens a speciality; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
my Own importations. 

“i Pntested queens, in May, $1.10; after, $1.00. Test- 

ueens, in May, $2.50; after, $2.00. Barly 4-frame 
= ei (L. frames), with tested queen, $5.00. 

These are more advantageous than bees by the 
— as all my 4-frame nuclei contain at least3 
bs. of. when received. . Safe and _satis- 
faction guaranteed on all a queens, nuclei, and 
colonies: For further ce x ars, hearst for illustra- 


ted circular. Ls 
5tfd _ Bayou Gouls, I ame Par, La. 


Ss Sts Ss 


Choice Italian Queens| 


Energetic workers, gentle and, beautiful. Fine 
queens for queen-rearing, a “Bycexpress, Copens by 
mail; nuclei or full colonies Try us. 
You will not be disappointed. Ss, ise with descrip- 
tion of bees, on application. * 
COULTER & LITTLE, 
6-8d Marissa, St. Clair Co., Hi.” 


“YTALIAN QUEEN FOR 15 CENTS ! 


w Mise podacriber who pays the full price, one 

d Es for the amerieon ee-keeper, one 

‘ Italian queen for 15 cents. Sam- 
HARRISON, 


@ CO} TQ@. E. M. 
Pisa” 2 Lebanon, Laclede 0o., Mo. 








100 FULL COLONIES, 


BEES BY THE POUND, 


DOLLAR AND 
TESTED QUEENS 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, - CASS CO., <= MICH. 
btfd t" SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


At-Kansas -Gity, Mo., 


I BREED. PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
os mg Queens, after quse ER OP eee $2 00 





BERS, per % Ib., sien oriann as dollar queens. 


2 My i gecene are bred from best Imported and Home- 
red stoc 

lL warrant. my Dollar Queens to be purely mated ; 
— uarantee safe arrival. 

or any reason the bees do not please you, write 

de. ‘full particulars, and I will do my best to render 
satisfaction. 

In: ordering, please write your name andvaddress 


ae ses PeeM, HAYAURST, P. 0. Box'1131 


(CROUNDATIONIYD 
WHOLESALE 


—AND-— 


RETAIL. 


Dealere-in Bes Suppli¢s will do well to seifd for our 
wholesale prices, of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We-send to all-parts,of the U. 8. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equated for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections, All shapés and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
adyertised in our-circulars, wholesale or retail. 

, CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


ltfd* “¢ HAMIL/FON, HANCOCK ©O., ILL. 


“READ Dae: 


- FIFTY YEARS AN’ APIARIAN. 


| We are the oldest breéderd 6f Italian Bees, and 
manufseturers ¢ of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
ngland 
Oure rience dates back to the first ex periménts 
of Mr. Tunpecroth: in the movyuble-comb 8) stem. 
Send forour Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your Rr “ 1882. 
» Address WM. W. GARY & S 
tfd Colerain, Preankllo vo., Mass. 


. FLAT - nt COMB FOUN- 
> dation.—H side-walis, 4 to 14 square 
$ret to the Ib. Circular and samples 
ree. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
“ Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfid Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 























